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The Towers of Rome. 


mere truncate fragments 
} of more or less extensive 
Wf, fortresses in dusky brick- 
work, or the masonry of 


powerful faction, and his head placed in a pre- 
cious vase at the summit of a column (vide 
Muratori, Annali). About the close of the 
thirteenth century, all those fortresses near 
Trajan’s Forum were purchased, together with 
the mausoleum of Cecilia Metella, by Boni- 
face VIII., to become strongholds of the Gaetani 
family, Seeing how comparatively few are the 
Medieval towers still extant within this city, 
we are led to conclude that the work of demoli- 
tion must have been rapid, wide-spreading, un- 
sparing, even since a date so modern as the middle 
of the fifteenth century. We read of the exist- 
ence of no fewer than forty-four in a single area 
of this city’s fourteen Rioni (regionary quarters), 
under the pontificate of Martin V. (Muratori, 





small squared stones, | 
called by Italian writers | 
Saracenesque, form, in | 
their grim decay, a cha- | 
racteristic feature in many | 
of the scenes to be ad- 
mired within the circuit | 
of this city’s walls ; where | 
town and country, classic 


y orchards, are blended with such | 
unique effect. Some of these towers | 
are now inclosed by impenetrable | 
convent-walls ; others converted into 
granaries or hay-lofts. One is built | 
up within the premises of a large glass- | 
factory: another serves as an asylum 
for aged women. The fortifications of 
the Savelli, on the Aventine, now inclose 
the peaceful and pleasant gardens of a! 
Dominican convent: the proud castle of the 
Conti (built by Innocent III.), in part destroyed | 
by earthquake, serves as a granary, with the | 
shop of a greengrocer hollowed out in the thick-| 
ness of its stupendous walls on one side; this 
huge ungainly pile being now shut up and im- 
penetrable on its other fronts. The audaciously 
intruded fortresses of the Frangipani in the | 
midst of and appropriating some of the finest 


Antich. Ital., diss. xxvi.). Happily all those on 
the Forum, on the esplanade of the Capitol, on the 
Bridge of St. Angelo, and elsewhere encumbering 
the ruins of classic antiquity, have long since 
vanished. Of those included in the fortifications 
of the Leonine city remain but four, now of most 
picturesque aspect in ruins. Many others, espe- 
cially in Trastevere, have been so cut down from 


their original altitudes, that they scarce rise | 
ruins, olden churches, | above the lines of the other brick buildings in| ruinous curtain-wall of the projecting balcony 
solitary villas, gardens and | the quaint narrow streets where the greater are three arched recesses, probably windows now 


number are now half concealed. 

The Mediseval characteristics in art, of what- 
ever form, have hitherto proved rather a mark 
for outrage and byword of contempt, than a title 
to interest or respect, among authorities and 
umpires of taste in this city. There was, there- 
fore, matter for surprise, even more than plea- 
sure, in the announcement made by the Chev. 
Visconti, on the 25th of February last, to the 


Archzeologic Academy, assembled at the univer- | 
' the corresponding narrow side, within an obscure 


sity, of the decision of Government, conformably 


with the desire of the Pope, to purchase, with | 
| up, surmounted by a broad lintel of marble, on 


intent of restoring, the singular old edifice, long 


used as a stable and hayloft, popularly called | 


“House of Rienzo,” and once supposed the 


palace of Pontius Pilate, but in reality of far, 


remoter origin than assumed in the former 
theory, being undoubtedly a work of the eleventh 
century, raised by Nicholas, son of the Crescen- 


stories, in a sort of rubble-work with unhewn 
stones and brick mixed in barbaric disorder. 
Along the best-preserved front of the basement 
story are brick pilasters, alternately flat and 
rounded, with terra-cotta capitals adorned by 
rude mouldings : above the rounded pilasters are 
marble mausolea with reliefs of winged children 
whose bodies terminate in foliage; two such 
figures, at the central mausolea, being male and 
female, in act of embracing,—probably Cupid 
and Psyche. Between these projections runs 
a marble frieze, chiselled with foliage. At the 
upper story this front is crossed by another frieze 
of marble fragments arbitrarily pieced together, 
chiselled with various ornamental figures, grif- 
fins, children, candelabra, and different animals 
amidst a maze of foliage, the latter of much 
smaller scale than the former designs. Above this 
runs a brick cornice, quite plain, and a series of 
marble brackets with folial designs chiselled on 
each (not, however, similar), supporting a pro- 
jection like a balcony, along whose basement 
runs another marble frieze with gracefully- 
designed ornaments, alternating in rosettes and 
diamond-shaped compartments. Behind the 





; built up; and above them is carried a string 
course of dental moulding in terra-cotta. Higher 
rises the last story, a pile of rude brickwork 
without any noticeable detail. On the narrower 
side, towards the river, is an ample arched en- 
trance, now walled up; and near this, the only 
ingress still open, with a common stable door, at 
one side of which a block of ruined brickwork 
advances slightly forward, evidently the remnant 
of a limb lopped off from this broken body. On 


lane, is another wide arched portal, also built 


which is a long inscription in rhymed Latin 
verse; above this, another archway in terra- 
cotta; and below, within the archivolt of the 
portal, may be caught a glimpse of marble 
mouldings, for the most part hidden by the brick 


| wall that closes up this ingress. At a short 


antique monuments within and around the ting and Theodora who exercised absolute do- distance, is another archway,—once, no doubt, a 
Forum, are now represented only by a substruc- minion over Rome in the tenth century, and | window, but now alike closed,—the sill adorned 
ture of massive stonework near the Arch of | given by that Nicholas to his son David. Some | by a fragment of marble with a rosette in the 
Titus, which had been converted into the donjon- | writers, indeed, assume that the latter was the | centre, and a band of egg-moulding along the 
keep of their castle on this spot, finally de-| celebrated Crescentius who domineered from | lower part. On this side, also, are marble mau- 
molished in 1822. A single one of Rome’s for-| the Castle of St. Angelo with his masculine solea, with winged figures of children, and 
tresses, and that not among the more mighty or | lady; and others state that the first of the | mother group of Cupid and Psyche embracing 


noted ones, is described as it stood in the twelfth | 
century, with not fewer than sixteen towers on | 
its premises! In 1121, Pope Calixtus II. ordered | 
the destruction of all the castles of the turbu- 
lent Cencius (or Cenci) ; and in 1149 those of the 
Frangipani and the Senator Pier Leone, even 
while the latter held the Mausoleum of Hadrian, 
as still master over Rome, were seized, to be 
eventually demolished, or defended against the 
aristocratic by the popular party. In the first 
years of the thirteenth century all the classic 
ruins on the Quirinal overlooking Trajan’s Forum 
were fortified by Pandulfo da Suburra, Riccardo 
Conti (nephew to Innocent III.) and by the 
sons of the powerful Baron, Pietro Alessio, 
some of whose structures on this height were of 
wood, others in enduring material, such as that 
still erect, one of the most massive and conspi- 
cuous brick towers in Rome, now rising above the 
buildings of a nunnery, popularly called “Torre 
delle Milizie,” and still popularly believed to 
be the edifice from which Nero contemplated 
the conflagration, whilst he played on his lute, 
delighted at that spectacle! In 1258 the energetic 
senator, Brancaleone, who had been overthrown 
and imprisoned by the nobles, but afterwards 
liberated and re-installed by the people, ordered 
the dismantling or demolition of 140 castles 
in this city,—an extreme measure directed to 
checking the turbulent insolence of the baronial 
families ; yet, before the close of the same year 
Brancaleone was put to death by the still 








Crescentii known to history (by name afterwards 
modernized into Cenci) was Johannes, who held 
the prefectship of this city from 1002 to 1012. 
The extant edifice, close to the Tiber and to the 
suspension-bridge here crossing it, is but the 
remnant of a castle, demolished in all but one 
square tower above an ample basement story, 
by Arlotto degli Stefaneschi, in 1313, in order to 
check the influence of the Orsini, its then owners. 
In glowing isolation, and strangely contrasting 
with the Classic antiquities immediately oppo- 
site, known as the Temples of Vesta and 
Fortuna Virilis, this most bizarre structure seems 
a very abstract of the “dark ages,” at their 
lowest decline as to science, good sense, and 
taste: it impresses us rather as 2 work of sorcery 
than of true art; and the utter bewilderment of 
ideas respecting the dignified and beautiful, 
peculiar to that fiercely turbulent period, could 
not be more strikingly represented in brick and 
stone. We see here, indeed, a silently eloquent 
monument of that deplorable degradation in the 
church and state of Rome, amidst whose baleful 
atmosphere could flourish such evil weeds as the 
infamous Marozia and Theodora, or the profligate 
boy-pope, John XII. of the same race. A de- 
scription of such architecture could scarcely 
give, to those who have not seen it, anything but 
a vague notion of the whimsical reality. Its 
basement-story is in good regular brickwork, like 
that of the better ancient Roman period, with 
very little cement ; the whole upper part, two 


(the best preserved), one of these children hold- 
ing in his arms an animal, either dog or lamb ; 
and on the highest story, at the same (the 
building’s eastern) side, opens the only window 
still serving as such, without glass or shutters. 

The long rhymed inscription begins with lines 
that singularly evince the ascendency of the 
religious sentiment even at the darkest period 
of Medizeval barbarism. 

At the head of the inscription are nineteen 
initial letters, of no intelligible meaning, but 
which one antiquary, Padre Gabrini, has ingeni- 
ously interpreted into a string of names and high 
titles referring to Cola di Rienzo; while others 
ascribe the epigraph on the archway over the 
window near the closed portal, to Petrarch, led 
by the same idea of the celebrated tribune of 
the fourteenth century, in association with this 
building,—adsu Romanis grandis honor populis. 
The interior, or the ground-floor story, is only 
remarkable for the compact and regular brick- 
work of its walls, and the groined vaulting over 
a long quadrangular chamber occupying the 
entire area; that vaulting partly covered by 
stucco; and, on one side, those walls opening 
into two arched niches of different height. A 
ruinous staircase reaches to the upper story, 
hitherto used as a hay-loft, and so filled up that 
our attempts to inspect this part of the gloomy 
penetralia have been unsuccessful. What is the 
style of restoration projected for this building, 





Visconti did not indicate to the archwologic 
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reunion ; but local precedents do not allow us 
to entertain much hope respecting either its 
animating conception, or style in execution. 





THE ARCHITECTURE OF PARIS UNDER 
NAPOLEON III.* 


We have already devoted three articles to the 
subject of the domestic architecture of Paris, in 
connexion with a notice of Mons. César Daly’s 
admirable work ; and we have not given all par- 
ticulars that we had collected during long and 
careful examination of the buildings themselves, 
and that are essential to knowledge of the general 
charactcr of the art, and of what are peculiarities 
of the details. Adequate description indeed 
would be the office not of the language of words, 
but of that of drawings ; and not of one elaborate 
publication of some 250 plates, but of many such 
collections, as much superior to previous works 
as we have said is this publication by Mons. Daly. 
Numerous works indeed have appeared, illus- 
trative of the architecture of Paris; but, whilst 
none of them do the same justice as Mons. 
Daly's work to their subjects, several of them, by 
their mere elevations engraved in outline, teach 
nothing; or, rather, they convey erroneous im- 
pressions. Mons. Daly gives few perspective 
views; but the want of these is less felt than 
might have been expected,—-so thoroughly de- 
tailed are the selected examples, and so clear and 
beautiful are the drawing and engraving. 

Although there are symptoms of a time when 
the practice or pursuit of style will have been 
exchanged for the pursuit of art, and when 
writers will have greater difficulty than now, in 
fitting the character of a building with a name, 
end in making words serve for description of | 
architectural treatment and details, the question | 
still will not fail to be asked,—What is the style 
of the architecture of new Paris? Now, with 
the difficulty that there is in answering the 
question, resides the particular attribute, which 
we believe to be art, of the works of the French 
architects. For, in proportion to the aptness of | 
application to the new thing, of a term pre- | 
viously recognized for an old form, must | 








example in mechanics, that the true specimens 
of the class must be busy inventing,—that the 
utilization and profitable application of their dis- 
coveries are secondary withsuch men. Something 
of this ascribed characteristic pertains to the 
French exercise of invention in architecture and 
the subsidiary arts. The pursuit of novelty is 
incessant with the French; and fertility in art 
of one kind or another, is the first attribute to be 
noted of their decorative artists of every kind. 
There are other national predilections contri- 
buting to the intensification or repression of the 
one. There is the prevalence of fashion. A 
thing invented will become the mode, and will 
be then laid aside, without apparent question of 
its intrinsic beauty. We may admit, there is a 
similar prevalence with us; and it may be said, 
as it has been, that this fashion, and the true 
exercise and appreciation of art, are opponents 
of one another. But it is difficult without obser- 
vation of French art, to conceive the extent to 
which fashion can prevail, and to have an idea 
of the anomaly of the prevalence where the real 
art-work is at the same time deserving of ad- 
miration. Another predisposition is that towards 
quantity and elaboration of ornament. This 
may be remarked in the French art for centuries 
past ; and love of show, and a taste for luxury, 
are affirmed to have greatly increased under the 
present Empire. 

Besides the disposition towards novelty in 
decoration, there is the same disposition towards 
contrivance, the elaboration of it merely, as in 
planning and in mechanism Also, there is great 
predisposition to systematizing, and seemingly 
a perfect readiness to sweep the system away in 
favour of a new one, pointed to as theoretically 
better. All that has become recognised as 
characteristic of France politically, will be found 
to extend to its architecture. 

In the branches of art belonging to the 
decoration and furnishing of rooms, besides 
the regard for novelty, ornamentation, and 
fashion, there is a wonderful power of re- 


| producing with fidelity many different styles. 


This reproduction is not much observable in the 
general street-architecture: it may be found 
in private hétels, and suburban villas; but 


be the rescmblence of the forms, and conse. | BORE prone igen villa “. — 
quently the deficiency of invention. It is true P “et 


that, as we have repeatedly had cecasion to | Napoleon ; for, that is little different from the 


fay, novelty alone is not art. Mere novelty may be | 
realised at any time: whilst novelty, utility with | 
structural sufficiency, and ever gratifying attri- 
butes of beauty, combined, must form the work 
of art ; and this combination may not be fairly 
realized once in a generation. The pureuit, then, 
of novelty, may be regarded, almost as a snore. 
A slight infusion of it even, is to be counselled, 
rather than a great one, subversive of old models 
and their teaching, and endangering accumulated 
and invaluable results and precepts. Real pro- 
gress is ever a gradual building up of discovery : 
the labour of many contributing minds and | 
hands is the essential to it. By no one has this | 
fact, and the danger of impatience in the pursuit 
of progress, been better recognised, than by one 
of the best friends to progress, Lord Brougham, 
as in several of his addresses before the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science. 
What is true of progress in general, is true in 
the special case of art-progress. In a subject so 
vast 2s that of architecture, some deference must 
be paid to precedent ; or steps will be repeatedly 
lost ; and the same discoveries and conclusions | 
will have to be made and arrived at, over and | 
over again: only, similar conscientious regard 
should be had in making precedents, to that 
which prevails in the profession of the law. 
This is very far from saying that novelty or 
invention is not an essential quality of art. 
English architects have erred in many ways; 
and co indeed have the French. We have works 
of which the common newspaper description,— 
that the style “ is that of” a certain century, or 
“is that which prevailed” at a specified date,— 
gives the picture, and does not leave an induce- 
ment to visit the structure itself: we have works, 
and of designs a multitude, that are chicfly 
novel, or bizarre, in the details of form or colour: 
we have other works that are only copied from a 
source that had not before been resorted to. In 
none of the productions to be thus described, 
can it be asserted that art proper, which at the 
same time demands invention, and is not con- 
tent with that one of its attributes, has any 
place. 
It has been lately said of inventors, as for 








* See pp. 199 & 218, ante; and p. 353, ‘“‘ The Gutter in 
Modern Pouch Architecture,” with illustration, p, 355. 


true Pompeian house. As regards furniture, 
however, the chief Parisian manufacturers of it 
are able to fit up any house with every appliance, 
from chairs to candlesticks, in Greek, Roman, 
Late Italian, Francois Premier, Louis Quatorze, 
Louis Quinze, Louis Seize, or any one of several 
other styles. The particular productions may 
not be all that is desired in our theory of art; 
but wide and accurate study of examples, and 
the greatest facility with the pencil, are essential 
for them. 

Whatever be the case of the interiors of 
houses, the external architecture, as we have 
eaid, is not characterized to anythirg like the 
same extent, by reproduction eitherof one old style 
or of many such styles. In the exception afforded 
by a certain number of the private hétels, as well 
as of the villas, the dctails of trusses and consoles, 
and the dormer-windows, show the influence of 
the many remaining examples of the Louis XIV., 
Louis XV., and Louis XVI. periods. 

Much has becn written concerning the 


| Louis XV. decorative art, and of want of 


judgment shown in this country, in going to 
any tuch style for models; but much has been 
left undescribed of the characteristics of the 
style itself. Some of these are not to be 
learned from English books; and they are 
nowhere to be studied so well as in examples 
which yet remain, and indeed abound, in Paris. 
The Louis XV. style has been truly enough 
spoken of as one of internal decoration and fur- 
niture, inscmuch as its distinctive scrolla and 
curves, adopted for such structural members of 
furniture as the legs of chairs, could not well be 
substituted for the right lines of the essential 
parts of buildings, as coins, openings, and mould- 
ings, and since moreover there was a modified 
Roman style contemporary with it, as seen in 
the most important works, the churches and 
other public buildings. In many of these even, 
the style of decoration prevailed in the interior 
of the building. But, in the hétels, the manner 
of the internal decoration flowed over the ex- 
terior, and constituted a distinctive character of 
ornamentation. Trusses to a window-sill, or the 
springing of an archivolt, were no longer bounded 
by right lines, as seen in front elevation; 
the symmetry of corresponding halves separated 
by an imagined central line, was departed from, 








as it had been cnce before in flamboyant tracery. 
The head of the truss was bent to one side, and a 
twist was given to the foot; whilst in profile, 
the upper portion was flattened against the wall, 
and the foot of the truss was made to pro- 
ject more than the head. Thus, all weight- 
sustaining character in the feature, was taken 
away from it; indeed many of these trusses 
seem as though turned upside down. Still, there 
is in many of the trusses of this period, great 
elaboration of carving; and some of them are 
well deserving of intelligent study. Besides the 
scroll forms, there are several examples of the 
forms of animals; and these have considerable 
beauty. The porte-cochére forming the entrance 
to the hétel in whichis the office of the Moniteur, 
on the Quai Voltaire, may be instanced. For 
the key-stone of the arch, there was in place of 
a head, or of a console proper, very generally a 
circular space or escutcheon supported by 
branches and leaves, The heads of the windows 
were commonly segmental, exactly like those in 
London houses of the same date, of which, 
perhaps, the best cxamples are in George-street, 
Hanover-square. Balconies over porte-cochéres, 
with their railings, were gracefully curved on 
plan; whilst the two cantilevers or trusses sup- 
porting the ends, were set obliquely instead of 
at right angles with the wall. In Paris, numerous 
examples of the Louis XV. ornamentation of 
the character described, may be found in the 
Rue de Grenelle, the Rue de Varennes, and 
most of the other streets in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and about the Sorbonne, as well as 
in the Rue St. Honoré, and in the district 
bounded by the Rue St. Martin and the Rue St. 
Antoine, 

It was to be expected that the present French 
architects taxed by an extraordinary demand 
upon them, should look to these examples which 
there are in profusion, and endeavour to glean 
from them hints. In using them, as they have 
for a portion of the architecture of new Paris, 
they have reproduced some of the defects. 
Throughout the new buildings, indeed, even 
where the architecture is not of the Louis XV. 
sort, a truss well profiled is an exception. 
Generally however, in new works, where resem- 
blance to the character of the old hétels is appa- 
rent, it is comprised in an arrangement entre cour 
et jardin, and of the gateway between low front 
buildings next the street, or in Mansard roofs 
with very prominent dormer-windows, and in 
the form of window-heads. In external steps, 
no consideration of extra expense of “ circular 
work,” secms to prevail for a moment; and in 
many of the villas, the result is beauty of effect 
in the whole building, from the treatment of the 
basement and entrance. The stables are often 
placed as two front buildings separated by iron 
gates; the villa itself being seen in the rear. 
This arrangement is found in one case even in 
the Champs-Elysées, where the front buildings 
are of brick. The plan is in Mons. Daly’s work. 

In the villas, much greater diversity of charac- 
ter is permitted than generally in the town 
hétels. The showy French books of designs for 
structures of the class, and addressed probably 
to builders,—and which it is to be regretted are 
almost the only works that get displayed in Lon- 
don,—profess to give designsinevery style, includ- 
ing even varieties of the Gothic, and what is called 
English Gothic amongst the number. Amongst 
the designs, actually employed, in suburban villas, 
different sorts of Gothic may be found: but 
they do not seem to us to adhere more exactly to 
the details of old French Gothic than to those of 
English. The features chiefly favoured are a 
hipped roof of very high pitch, and altogether 
more prominent than the roof in the English 
Gothic ; turrets, round, or square (set diagonally,) 
at angles, and covered with conical capping or 
epirelets; and mullions to windows. But although 
details would not be considered correct, and are 
in fact sometimes offensive from their appearing 
to caricature the style, there is occasionally taste 
and real art along with them in the building. 
This is the case in Mons. Manguin’s villa at 
St. Maur, already mentioned by us as in Mons. 
Daly’s work. Mons. Manguin is one of those 
who have great facility in different styles, whilst 
preserving unity in each subject. He is also a 
skilful designer of furniture and decoration. 
His Renaissance villa in the Champs Elysées, 
not in Mons. Daly’s work, is the most remark- 
able modern house that we are acquainted with, 
for the profusion and beauty of its external 
carving, and the richness internally of its deco- 
rations and furniture. In Paris itself, we can- 
notremember more than two or three hétels of 
the Gothic character. One of them, however, 
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which may be called a villa, is rather remark- 
able from its merit, and its position next to the 
villa of Prince Napoleon. A large hétel or villa, 
somewhat in the style of the time of Louis XIIL., 
has been lately built near the Russian church. 
Even Mons. Viollet-le-Duc has not adopted Gothic 
in his villa at Pierrefonds illustrated by Mons. 
Daly, but a manner bearing about the same rela- 


tion to French Gothic as the later Jacobean does | 


to English Gothic ; whilst his internal decorations 
are of the Henry II. character. 

Of the general street-architecture of Paris, as 
of the boulevards, where the many-storied, and 
often long, ranges of building, classed by Mons. 
Daly as “maisons @ loyer,’ are the ruling 
structures, it is easier to say what it is not, than 
what it is. We can note some of the general 
features, and some of the features of detail; 
but for the buildings in question, the assertion 
as to the insufficiency of language is applicable. 

First of all then, be it observed that the style 
is not Gothic. In many of the details of the 
masonry, as in the introduction of chamfers, and 
in the ironwork, however, the results of study 
of the Gothic are observable. Secondly, the style 
is not Greek ; nor is it Italian. Columns of the 
‘Parthenon Doric, or of the Ionic of the Erectheion, 


might be looked for in vain; and the cornice | 


of the Reform Club is of a character completely 
different from what is now used in Paris. 
Though the older portion of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, by Mons. Duban, is near to the same 
style as that introduced here by Sir Charles 
Barry, the recent addition by Mons. Duban, 
has a front to the quay completely different. 


introduce panels on the piers between windows, 
is to adopt a system that is mvre suited to 
joiner's work than to masonry. The French 
architect positively cannot leave bare space. 
His system may be compared with that of the 
Perpendicular Gothic, wherein the wall or side 


his “ Revue,” should be possessed by every 
English architect: to any one who is not 
narrow-minded or imbedded in the prejudice of 
style, the architecture of our French contem- 
poraries, even taking it to have defects, should 
afford a world of suggestions. 





of a building might be regarded as an arrange- 
ment of mouldings forming spaces, open where 
the way for light was wanted, closed else- 
where. “The Prana casement, however, takes ON TERRA COTTA. 
the place of mullions ; and elegantly designedas| A LEcrurE was delivered on Monday evening 
it sometimes is, it is certainly more favourable to | Jast, at the South Kensington Museum, by the 
architectural effect than are our sashes, which, | Rey. Dr. Brock, on “Terra Cotta and Luca Della 
when glazed with single panes of plate-glass, are | Robbia Ware.” 
in some respects even more objectionable than | The lecturer said, that about thirty-five years 
when they have the ordinary panes. | ago, when he resided in Staffordshire, not far 
The panels are often formed with raised) from the Potteries, it was his good fortune to 
mouldings richly ornamented. | make the acquaintance of that excellent man 
String-courses designed in continuation of the| Herbert Minton. He frequently conversed with 
window-cornices, nearly always rua across the | him upon the subject to which he was so very much 
piers. | attached, and on one occasion suggested to him 
The architraves and cornices of the windows, that it would be a good thing to revive the use 
and any pilasters that may be introduced in | of those glazed and coloured tiles that were to be 
the front, have the slightest possible projec-| found in some old churches. Mr. Minton replied, 
tion. No respect would be paid to the dictum that he would think of it, but that, he regretted 
of Sir William Chambers, that pilasters should to say, there did not exist a specimen of these 
project one-fourth of their diameter to allow tiles in his neighbourhood; and that it was 
of mouldings of what he might have considered |mecessary for the workmen to have the speci- 
proper projection being stopped against them:| mens before them to examine and to handle, 
the French system is much nearer to that of Soane | before they could be successfully imitated. The 
than of Chambers. fact was, that at that time no collection of such 
Another feature, which is well-nigh universal, | specimens existed in this country. Even at 
is that of outside shutter-blinds. These are found | Naples, there was then no collection of terra cotta 
even in courts, and where the sun’s rays would | glazed ware. At Rome, the most exquisite 
seem never liable to fall; and they are cer-| specimens of art that the pencil or the chisel 











Thirdly, the style is not a continuation of | tainly a convenient means of closing the opening | could accomplish were to be found; but if the 
the Roman taste of the Napoleon, and Percier | and preserving ventilation, when the heat is not so | history of terra cotta ware were sought for in its 
and Fontaine, period; and it is not old French | great as to lead to adoption of the Italian method | different forms, there was nothing to be found 
of the reigns of the kings who immediately pre- | of attempting to keep it out altogether by closing | that could illustrate it. In Florence and Rome, 


| 


not been lately, the French Renaissance, as it | what elaborately ornamented architrave. In the | of specimens which might be made use of in an 


ceded the republic, excepting in the case of such 
hétels and villas as have been alluded to. It has 


was so much in the time of Louis Philippe: 
neither the naturalistic ornament, nor the 
reproduction of arabesque, can be said to 
prevail now, as then. In the hétels, the 
style, from the use of stone in place of our red 
brick, is not the Franco-Dutch manner as we 
long had it ; two groups of houses in the Champs 
Elysées, where red brick is used, being the only 
exceptions that call for notice. 





both shutter and window. These shutters are | beautifulspecimenswere to be discovered here and 
generally ruthlessly placed to fold over no matter | there in churches; but there was no collection 


Boulevard de Sebastopol, however, they are/ educational point of view. Of Vienna, of Bel- 
folded into reveals which become a considerable | gium, even of Dresden, the city of china, the 
addition to the effect from depth. The front same thing was to be said. In Paris, with its 
walls of Paris houses are always very thick, and Tuileries, where such a collection might from 
of massive stones properly bonded: the party | its title be looked for, there was not a series of 
walls ere less substantial, and are sometimes a@ hardware which could be resorted to by the 
mixture of brick and little more than rubble-| student. In the British Museum, thirty-five 
stone. | years ago, the magnificent vases collected by 

The window has frequently a deep frieze for| Sir Wm. Hamilton, when he was at Naples, 


But, comparing many of the buildings of| rosettes, or other ornament, or one into which | were to be found, together with a few specimens 


Paris with the Greco-Italian of Klenze, we|the console rises. 


find points of resemblance with it. However, 
this character will be found in public build- 
ings, such as the Mairies (illustrated in the 
Revue Générale de V Architecture and our own 
volumes), or the railway stations, more markedly 
than in the domestic architecture. It is seen for 


instance in the Hétel des Ventes Mobiliéres | 


lately illustrated by Mons. Daly in his “ Revue,” 
and in details which we reproduced when 
explaining forms of the gutter. We are 
treating of the general street-architecture, 
rather than of the architecture of public build- 


ings. Were we giving a complete descrip- | 


tion of the architecture of Paris, we should have 
to allude to the new churches, of which there 
might be a dozen or more calling for notice,— 
some of them being in Gothic, not always satis- 
factorily treated, some of them having an Italian 
character, and others a Romanesque. 

The style of the general street-architecture 
may be said to be variously founded upon the 


old French,—as Louis XIV. or Louis XVI.,—upon | 


the revived Franco-Italian Renaissance of Louis | , 
obser quays he G ‘cut off by a chamfer. Of the marked feature | treated of on that occasion, and he could only 


Philippe’s time, and upon the German Greco- 
Italian. 

The porte-cochére successfully treated, as we 
described in a former article; the ground- 
story deficient in footing of base-moulding, 
and in emphasis, — or, as Mr. Fergusson 


Very narrow architraves | brought from Mexico ; but there was no specimen 


| often contrast with the importance given to the of terra-cotta ware worth speaking of. So 
| head of the window. In the system of mouldings things remained until that great and good man 





continued as string-course, a space corresponding | —great and good in private and in public life— 
to the window-frieze is generally preserved. who was wedded to our beloved sovereign, deter- 
Sometimes, however, where there is a projection | mined that the deficiency should be supplied; and, 
of the balcony of the window above, as cornice to | at his suggestion, and by his exertions, the 
the lower window, and there are cantilevers, the | gathering with which they were all acquainted, 
head of the window will be carried up, cutting and which they all so much admired, was com- 
the line of frieze as marked on the adjacent piers. menced at Marlborough House. Like a little boy 
These cantilevers, as we have said, are not outgrowing his clothes, the collection soon out- 
always elegant: there is generally « length of | grew the place of exhibition, and it was trans- 
straight line in place of harmonious junction of ported to the South Kensington Museum. By 
curves of contrary flexure. In these cantilevers, | degrees one and another department had since 
as in those of cornices, and in the treatment of increased, until the present unequalled collec- 
pilaster-formed projections, it is very common to| tion was secured. He could say, without 
see mouldings which are only upon the front, | fear of contradiction, that neither in France, 
not returned at the two sides, or which are at/in Germany, nor in Italy, was there such a 
the sides and not returned across the front. In| collection as was contained under the roof 
the latter instance the plain space may be deco- 'of that museum. ‘True, it was not altogether 
rated with incised ornament. Incised ornament) perfect, but it was approaching completion. 
is very common elsewhere ; and often it has much | There were various links in the chain still re- 
beauty of effect. quired, but they were being supplied. The sub- 

The lower arris of the corona is often| ject of the ceramic art was too extensive to be 


of the cornice, the chéneau, or gutter with touch upon that branch of it which was confined 
decorative blocking-course, we have sufficiently to terra cotta and Luca Della Robbia ware. 
| Terra cotta, as they all knew, meant nothing 


spoken. 
It will have been already understood that 
sculpture of a high class contributes to the 


has the term, accentuation; the entrvesol above | architecture, as in the window-heads, and the 
it; the low stories, equal to one another in| supports to the principal balcony. 
height, and mostly having balconies mera 


iron-work; the top or attic-story set back, 
and the continuous railing along the main 
cornice, and perhaps along another cornice above 
or below ; the height of the buildings, and the 
general equality of heights; the Mansard roof 
and its dormers and lucarne-windows prominent 
in the hétel, less prominent (or one with the attic) 
in the maison @ loyer; and ornamentation far 
exceeding what would be allowed in London ; all 
these may be set down as universal. 

After them the most prominent feature of the 
architecture of Paris is the panelling. Some 
idea of the manner of its introduction will be 
afforded by one of the subjects in our illustra- 
tion to which we have already referred. The 


English architect generally considers that to) 


| 





We have now concluded our account of so 
much of the decorative architecture of Paris, as 
belongs to the domestic buildings. We have 
not refrained from the endeavour to supply some- 
thing more than a notice of the plates in Mons. 
Daly’s work, although we cannot hope to have 
rendered unnecessary the text which is in pre- 
paration. The latter part of the work, owing 
to Mons. Daly’s state of health, has been 
delayed. Every member of the profession in this 
country, who knows the value of Mons. Daly’s 
services, both to art-advancement i France, 
and for the appreciation of the people of the 
two countries by one another, should join in our 
earnest hope that our friend may be soon restored 
to the health which he has taxed by his exertions. 
His present work, no less than the volumes of 


more than baked earth, or, in other words, 


| burnt clay. It was the material in which the 


| first attempts at decorative art were made, and 
| specimens of it were to be found all over the 
, world. In Egypt they were discovered of the 
| most ancient character, and around the basin of 
| the Mediterranean and in Italy they were con- 
'stantly being dug up, of varied form, and of 
| most beautiful character. He hoped that a few 
of the valuable specimens which were discovered 
in Southern Spain, would be secured with @ 
view to the completion as far as possible 
of the South Kensington collection. In Medis- 
val times terra cotta was treated in Italy 
in the most marvellous way, and applied in 
various ways to the decorations of churches, 
whether in Greek, Renaissance, or Gothic. It 
made his heart glad to think that Englishmen 
were at length becoming alive to these things, 
and that in this country such beautiful works of 
art in burnt clay were made. In the collec- 
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tion in that Museum they would find objects of | scope for the employment of the material in our 
the highest plastic art. To one magnificent group | churchyards, in expressing, in a touching and 
he would direct their attention, namely, to that | enduring form, the love of the living and the 
in which the Blessed Virgin is seen weeping over| hope of the dead. So far, he had dealt with 
the dead body of our Lord. It was worthy of| the application of terra cotta to the purposes of 
their careful study, as was also a sweet gronp, decorative art. He would now proceed to make 
the Virgin with our Lord in her lap. They | a few observations with respect to Della Robbia 
would also find a “ Crucifixion” amongst the| ware. It was nothing more than the — 
e 


basso-relivos, which was a study for an artist.| burnt clay, carried a little farther. 


Near it they would find another beautiful 
specimen, namely, the Birth of St. John the 
Baptist. Another specimen which deserved their 
best attention was not only beautiful, but useful, 
as teaching them a great deal by which they 


might profit: it was surrounded by a frame | 


divided into three compartments, covered with 
coarse canvass, which was primed with plaster 
of Paris, moulded in the most artistic manner. 
In the panels were exquisite specimens 
of work in burnt clay, glazed and fixed in. 
Near it would be found a basso-relievo, represent- 
ing a man reading at a desk, and looking with 
the greatest anxiety at the book before him. 
Nothing in ancient or modern art could be found 
to surpass that specimen of terra-cotta work. 


It would be worthy the study of an artist, and | 


of his travelling from a foreign country to in- 
spect it; and it would serve to show to what 
beautiful purposes the material was capable of 
being turned. Above it was a beautiful crucifix, 
the finish of which demonstrated the facility 
with which burnt clay could be adapted to such 
a subject. 
of busts, all marvellously well modelled. The 
Florentine artists, by whom some of them had 
been modelled, where certainly very truthful, as 





They would also find a large number | 


baked earth was placed a metallic colour fixed 
in by the action of fire. Luca Della Robbia, by 
whom the art was not originated, but re- 
vived, lived in the fifteenth century, and, at an 
| early period, turned his attention to moulding 
in clay. The Egyptians were well acquainted 
with the art which he practised with such suc- 
cess, and the secret of which he only confided 
to members of his own family. At first he 
moulded white statuary on a blue ground: not 
content with that, he added more colouring, 
particularly in the drapery of his figures; and 
at a subsequent period he introduced perspec- 
tive. The wreaths of fruit and flowers which 
surrounded the panels, in some of the specimens 
in the Museum, were marvels of art, and de- 
served the most careful examination. How, he 
might be asked, was the Della Robbia ware to 
be applied. He answered, amongst other ways 
in the decoration of our churches and of our 
houses. If it were so used, the ornamental work 
on ceilings, which now refused to be painted, 
frequently owing to the smoke from gas, could 
be cleaned by a housemaid from a pair of steps 
without any trouble. There was nothing worse 
in London architecture than the chimneys—the 
| tall hollow cylinders which topped our houses. 





they did not attempt flattery. The physiogno-/| At very little expense colouring could be intro- 
mies of some of the subjects were not the most duced, and that which was now hideous made 
beautiful specimens of humanity; but there was | sightly. Without being extravagant, or procuring 
a life-likeness about them which stamped them | anything gaudy, a person of limited means could 





as works of genius. The study of terra) have his house made beautiful by means of panels 
cotta was of great practical importance now, | and other decorations in this ware. Such of the | 
and was likely to be of increasing im-j} audience as had looked, on a clear day, from | 
portance as the love of art spread among) Highgate towards London would recollect the | 
the people. The artist and the architect should | enormous number of dull unsightly roofs that 
never forget the climate they had to deal} met their gaze. By adopting the Della Robbia 
with; the fog, the damp, the smoke, the gas, | ware, beautiful coloured and glazed tiles could 





against which they had to contend. Many per- | be used, which would have a most picturesque 
sous whose means were small wished to have | appearance—at once relieving the eye, and being | 
their houses adorned. Decorations in marble | in a high degree ornamental. This was a case | 
were out of the question, owing to their costli-|in which not England alone, but the entire 
ness, and there should even then be the model | kingdom, expected every man, and every woman, 
in clay; but, in the case of terra cotta, they had | too, to do their duty: and if they did it, they 
the model in the first instance,—and a model! would, at a small cost, render London a city of 
capable of the greatest expression and of the | loveliness and splendour—a city not merely 


| 


highest finish and beauty. Family busts might | 
also be obtained, and brackets on which they 
might be placed ; and the passages and halls of | 
houses might be adorned at comparatively little | 
cost. By using red and white clay diversity of | 
colour could be procured. Cornices of a beanti- | 
ful pattern could be moulded in burnt clay, and | 
used for interior decoration. The material could | 
also be applied to external decoration. The! 
painting of hall doors was very expensive, and it 
had to be repeated periodically. Why should not | 
the fashion which prevailedin Munich and Bavaria | 
be adopted here? There the panels were formed | 
of burnt clay, beautifully figured and glazed, 
so that a shower of rain cleansed them tho- 
roughly; and it was so lasting that in a few) 
years the saving in the cost of painting more than | 
equalled the expense of the panelling in baked 
earth. We might also adopt terra-cotta decora- | 
tion in public institutions, such as theatres and 
concert-rooms, with great advantage and at 
little comparative outlay, and it would remain 
and be admired for many generations. Clubs 
also might be adorned in the same way with the 
characters that they took an interest in, politi- 
cal, military, artistic, or literary. We would 
also suggest that the same idea might be carried 
out in public schools, where the children should 
have before their eyes, not dull walls, but objects 
of beauty, by which their tastes would be edu- 
cated and cultivated. Churches, too, might be 
inexpensively decorated. The cost,as he had 
stated, would be small, and the material would 
be what it professed to be and not pretend to 
be that which it was not. Public fountains 
might be beautified in the same way—as might 
also shop fronts. In this age of advertising, 
why should not the proprietors of establishments 
let it be known, when the shop is shut, morning 
and evening, Sunday and holiday, what wares 
he dealt in, by decorations in terra-cotta, which 
would be at once beautiful and useful? At rail- 
way stations, and on railway bridges, now so 
unsightly, a great deal might be done, at a 
very trifling outlay, to please the eye, by the 
ertist in burnt clay. There was also great 


beautiful in its streets and avenues, but in the 


; material of which they were composed ;—a 


city, too, that would have its teachings—not the 
lascivious teachings of ancient times, but teach- 
ings better and purer in every regard. He 
heartily commended this subject to the attention 
of all who took an interest in the great city in 
which their lot was cast. 








EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF DECORATION 
IN PAINTERS’ HALL, 


THE commendable effort made by the Wor- 
shipful Company of Painters, otherwise Painter 
Stainers, to improve the manner of execution of 
painting and decorative work, and to revive the 
practical utility of their ancient Guild, is con- 
tinued this year ; and their fourth exhibition has 
just been opened at Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity- 
lane. Including awards to exhibitors at the 
International Exhibition of 1862, there have been 
five occasions on which prizes have been con- 
ferred, the first exhibition in the Hall having 
taken place in 1860. In our volume for that 
year,* with a notice of the exhibition, will be 
found some particulars of the history of the 
Company, and of paintings and other works of 
art in the Hall, along with certain suggestions 
which we ventured to offer, for the extension of 
the efforts of the Company in directions where 
there was much opportunity for serving all persons 
interested in the trade, and for benefiting work- 
men and improving work. These suggestions do 
not appear to have received exactly the atten- 
tion that we are disposed to think they 
deserved, or that would have been within 
the means of the Company. The exhibition 
at present, “is instituted to stimulate the ex- 
ertions” of persons in the trade, and inclades 
specimens of four kinds of work, viz.—decora- 
tion, graining, marbling, and writing; but ex- 
cept in marbling and graining, this year it affords 
little evidence of success in the one department 














* Vol. xviii., p. 357, 


of the efforts desired, that relating to execution 
of work: it includes but little diapering or 
stencilling, or scarcely anything to show steadi- 
ness of hand, as in drawing an even line, and in 
keeping prescribed breadths and edges, which 
we originally remarked upon as deficient. Good 
work of the kind that each workman ought to be 
able to execute, is even now more needed than 
skill in graining, or than the sort of artist-work 
to which arabesque decoration may be said to 
belong. The history of the Company shows that 
painters, artists,—though, perhaps, more espe- 
cially decorators, called “ Tinctores,”—were 
of the fraternity that became incorporated 
under Queen Elizabeth, at a date hitherto 
given variously, and now stated as 1581 ; and it 
shows that in modern times, the relationship 
with artists was maintained, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and others having belonged to the Company, as 
had Verric and Kneller in the seventeenth 
century; whilst living members of the Company 
are excusably proud of its antecedence of the 
Royal Academy. But, the present mission of the 
Company is only subservient in a secondary and 
subordinate degree, though in an important and 
necessary manner, to art, and we are inclined to 
urge upon the members (including fewer repre- 
sentatives of the trade than we should wish to 
see interesting themselves in the efforts), the 
desirableness of aiming at the perfection of what 
might seem a lower class of work, and the im- 
provement of ordinary workmen, as much as at 
the matters which now absorb attention. We 
may here observe that there is much fallacy in 
speaking, as did even a Royal Academician on 
the day of private view at Painters’ Hall, of the 
work which is imitative, graining, or marbling, 
as art, because of its closeness of imitation: this 
sort of view of what constitutes art, would 
degrade the calling of the painter and the office 
of painting, and ascribe to mere handicraft a 
character which it could not claim. Art higher 
than the common house-painter’s work, may be 
within the scope of the Company’s efforts; but, 
then, it will be such decoration as arabesque, or 
subject-painting in medallions: graining and 
marbling belong to work of a lower class. 
Sir Morton Peto, on the same occasion, was 
equally unfortunate, as in his attempt to prove 
that what could be done by Frenchmen was 
already done in England: his purchase of the 
same silk in Paris, as he had procured in Regent- 
street, obviously is consistent with an opposite 
conclusion to that at which he arrived. 

The prizes offered this year, consisted of four 
silver medals, four bronze medals, four certifi- 
cates of merit, and the freedom of the company, 
with the addition of two extra prizes from a 
donation by the Past Master, Mr. D. G. Laing, 
viz.—one of five pounds for the best specimen of 
arabesque decoration, and one of the same 
amount for the best specimen of decoration of 
the period of Louis Seize. One of these two 
prizes has been given to Mr. W. Homann, for a 
decorative panel (No. 22), and designs. The 
designs, which are to @ small scale, and are for 
ceilings and sides of rooms, though not all on 
good principles, well deserved to be rewarded. 
For the painted work of the panel, paper- 
stained work could be substituted with advan- 
tage, and generally would be found better 
executed. There should be art-merit in work 
of hand, peculiar to it ; or the more mechanically 
executed work would deserve to be preferred. 
There is so se good arabesque work in the two 
“decorativ' panels” (20), by Mr. 8. Burnby, 
which hav received a bronze medal. Those 
by Mr. F. W. Burford (28), three in number, 
which have received a certificate of merit, 
are good, excepting in the pictorial portions. 
There is excellent work in the wall-and-ceil- 
ing decoration (25), by Mr. J. J. Lovegrove, 
which was considered not within the terms 
of the competition. A “decorative cabinet ” 
by Mr. J. Rodgers, of Sheffield (15), has received 
a silver medal. Capital specimens of marbling 
(3) are exhibited by Mr. W. J. Hoodless, and 
have received a silver medal; and a bronze 
medal for inlaid marbling has been given to Mr. 
W. J. Cloake. A certificate of merit for graining 
has been given to Mr. G. Croker, and ene for 
marbling to Mr. A. Coggan. The writing, 
much of it, and even some of that which 
has been rewarded, seems to us irregular, and 
generally inferior to what has been exhibi 
previously. 

a are 29 numbers in the list, but several 
of them relate to as many as nine i ° 
The exhibition will remain open to the 30th of 
this month, between the hours of 10 and 7; and 





admission is gratis. Mr. F. G. Tomlins, who is 
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the'Clerk to the Company, conducts the arrange- 
ments of the exhibition, which were originally in 
the hands of Mr. P. N. Tomlins. 








THE CONDITION OF THE METROPOLITAN 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 


Ir is unfortunately the case that the street- | 
fountain movement has not, upon the whole, been | 
creditable to the taste or skill in design of the| 
present generation : there are a few exceptions ; | 
but, if the chief part of the fountains are not 
pleasant to the view, their great utility is unde- 
niable; and if the objects are in some cases un- 
sightly, there is no reason why matters should | 
be made worse by allowing them to fall into a) 
state of dirt and decay. In some instances the 
water-supply seems to be irregular; in some 
stopped altogether: in certain cases the cups 
look rusty, and not likely to tempt passengers to 
use them: unpleasant matters are left to lie| 
about, and from one cause or another several | 
of the fountains are anything but pleasing to the | 
view or ornamental. 

The permanent upholding and keeping in order | 
of the drinking-fountains is a matter which | 
should be settled; and it becomes a question | 
whether it would be best for the care of them to | 
be left with the Association which has been in-| 
strumental in the erection of so many of them, | 
or for some plan to be devised by which the cost | 
of keeping up the fountains should come out of | 
the rates like the maintenance of the foot-paths, | 
the public urinals, and the street-lighting. The | 
entire cost of the fountains each year in even a 
large parish would amount to a very trifling sum. | 














| 
ALEXANDRA PARK. | 


THE works here are progressing very rapidly, 
and tend to the belief that it will not be long | 
before the directors will be able to utilise their | 
land and recreate the public. A race-course 
and cricket-ground are being prepared, and the | 
races already arranged for show the favour | 
which this part of the scheme is likely to meet | 
with. Two wooden pavilions are being erected | 
for the use of the cricketers, under the direction | 
of Mr. Giles. On the the top of the hill, com- | 
manding most charming views, Messrs. Kelk | 
& Lucas are using up some of the materials of | 
the International Exhibition building in carrying | 
out a design made by Mr. Johnson, architect, | 
the features of which include a nave 900 feet | 
tong and 85 feet wide, a centre transept 430 feet | 
long and the same width as the nave, and two! 
shorter transepts, each 320 feet long, the same | 
width also as the nave; and intersecting at a| 
short distance from each end. The centre will 
have erected over it one of the great domes, | 
which will be 170 feet in diameter and 220 feet | 
high in the interior, but, unlike the late Exhibi- 
tion, will be for the most part solid, panelled, | 
and decorated ; a subdued light being admitted | 
near the top and by lunette windows at the | 
sides. On each side of the nave and transept 
will be erected buildings about 50 feet wide and | 
two stories in height: these will have brick’! 
external walls, with arcaded openings and 
windows, and will form galleries next the nave | 
and transept, as in the Exhibition building. _| 

‘The general character of the architecture of | 
the exterior will be made as much Italian as the | 
nature and dimensions of the old materials will | 
permit, and will consist principally of brickwork | 
in two colours, with stone dressing and ornamen- | 
tation. The dome, as ‘also the octagon cupolas 
at the smaller intersections, will be covered with 
Muntz’s brass-coloured metal, with moulded ribs 
and panelling in bold relief. 

The terrace on the north-west side, which will 
be 1,000 feet long and 160 feet wide, supported 
‘by Italian arcades, will cover a railway station, 
from which access will be had directly to the 
building at the ends of the three transepts, and 
to which station all the railways of London will 
altimately be brought. 

The estate consists of 480 acres of well tim- 
bered and beautifully undulating land, adjoining 
the Wood Green Station on the Great Northern 
Railway. The Park proper will consist of about 
200 acres, and the remainder of the estate will 
be laid out for building purposes. 

At a short distance from the main building, a 
large structure, chiefly of wood, is being erected 
capable of holding 10,000 persons, and intended 
to be used before the other is completed: it is 





making rapid progress. Of this, also, Mr. Giles 


is the architect. The cost of it will be about | well, not far from the workhouse, and one of the 
10,0001. We do not ourselves clearly see the | duties of the apprentice was to go at certain 
wisdom of this expenditure, notwithstanding the | times of the day to the Clerks’ Well, not far off, 
statement that the building will hereafter be | for drinking-water for his master’s use. 
used as a large gymnasium. The directors, how-; Inmany respects the studio of Mr. Scott proved 
ever, doubtless see their way. a good school. Cousens, the engraver of some of 
A large number of brick-making machines are | the best plates after Turner and other well- 
being set up on the ground, and the greatest | known artists, was a fellow-student with Mr. 
activity everywhere prevails. | Archer, and the master encouraged the youths 
The gardens around the old residence, which | to practise drawing and sketching, not only from 
forms part of the estate, are in admirable condi- | models but from nature ; then there were plenty 
tion just now. The red chestnuts, and the Oak | of picturesque materials close by Coppice-row, 
Avenue, with peeps of Hornsey and adjacent | where multitudes of houses now stand. 
villages, are some of the features. Near this| The last part of the engagement of Mr. Archer 
end of the estate is the well which gave the} with Mr. Scott was spent in little comfort, for the 
place its name—Mus-well Hill. There was a| mind of the master gave way, and the days 
“cell” here that belonged to the Clerkenwell| were passed in trouble and confusion. Mr. 
priory. Archer then returned home, taking a passage 
A certain ‘portion of the land will be let, as | from the Thames to the Tyne in a collier, a very 
we have said, for building purposes, so that we | common means of transit for the few travellers 
may expect before long to see here, as around | who wandered from the north to the south. The 
the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, a town of villa | voyage lasted three weeks. Arrived at New- 
residences spring up. There is no fear of inter- | castle, he found that a small artistic community 
fering with the Crystal Palace: there is plenty | had sprung up in the town, amongst the mem- 
of room for both. For anything good Manchester, | bers of which may be mentioned the elder 
Leeds, and Birmingham will send visitors, be- | Richardson, his son George, and Thomas Myles, 
sides the metropolis. Nothing but good and| Carmichael, Balmer the marine painter, David 
enlightened management is required to make| Dunbar the sculptor, and a few others, who 
Alexandra Park a success. became closely associated together. There was 
also aliterary circle of “clubable men,” who 
much assisted each other in mutual mental im- 
provement. In both these little societies Mr. 
Archer distinguished himself by the skilful use 
of both the pen and pencil. About this time 
the subject of our memoir, in conjunction with 








DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
THE LETTERS. 


1. — ae waters giiding Mr. William Collard, a local engraver, produced 
pAnlaerpeedioin a series of large views of Fountains Abbey, in 
2. At the.goal presiding Yorkshire, from drawings by Mr. Carmichael. 


He awards the prize. 
3. To the trav’ller weary 
Glad and welcome view : 
4. Sight as glad as cheery 
To the wave-tost crew. 
5. Lo! where youth and beauty 
Mingle hand in hand: 
6. Thousands owe him duty— 
Bow to his command. 
. From a toil unblesséd, 
From a fate unkind, 
Oft the poor oppresséd 
Seek it, not to find. 


These etchings are remarkable for their bold 
artistic style, and for the original manner of their 
execution. During the visit to Yorkshire Mr. 
Archer engraved several plates for Mackenzie’s 
History of Durham, and spent the time 
| pleasantly enongh in sketching along the coast, 
and rambling to places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the year 1830-31, Mr. Archer returned to 
London. At this time, Mr. Heath and the 
brothers William and Edward Finden had large 
engraving establishments, where artists of 
ability were engaged in manufacturing the plates 
|for annuals and other elaborately-illustrated 
| books. In the Messrs. Finden’s siudio, Mr. 
Archer readily obtained an engagement, but at 
a small salary; such however was the success 
of his first etching from a picture by Calcott, 
that the amount of income was at once doubled. 
The Findens were then engaged with the illus- 
trations of the Bible, “The Ports and Harbours of 
Great Britain,’ and some other important works ; 
| but in 1836, 1837, 1838, a change took place in 
| the system of book illustration, and eventually 


ba | 








THE WORDS. 
When my Firsts have reckon’d 
Each due estimate, 
Then they send my Second 
Forth to learn their fate. 
Many are rejected : 
Still the lowest win : 
Then my First selected, 
Sees his work begin. 


KEY.—THE LETTERS. 


1. Boa T. ' the once crowded studios of the Messrs. Finden & 
2. Umpir E. | Heath became deserted, and many engravers were 
3. InN. thrown out of employment, especially those who 
4. Lan D. | had only been accustomed to engrave parts of 
5. Danc E. i pictures. Those who had artistic ability and 


6. Empero R. 

7. Redres S. 
THE WORDS. 
Builder. 


Tenders. 


| were able to begin and complete an engraving 
could, for some time after this period, find plenty 
of remunerative employment from various pub- 
lishers, and in this way Mr. Archer continued to 
follow his professional pursuits, with some little 
assistance, at his own residence ; and in 1838 he 
took his chance in one of the most important 
lotteries in life, and drew as a prize an affec- 
THE LATE MR. JOHN WYKEHAM tionate wife, who was well fitted to help and 
ARCHER. encourage an artist in those passages of his life 

which cause trouble and despondency. This lady 

Ir is with extreme regret that we have to! was sister to Mrs. Lance, the wife of the well- 











| notice the death, at the age of fifty-eight, of this | known painter. 


able artist and industrious and well-informed | During the next few years Mr. Archer en- 
antiquary, whose career deserves attention. _ |graved many plates for the new sporting maga- 
Mr. Archer was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in | zine, from pictures by A. Cooper, R.A., Lance, 


| the year 1808, and was the eldest son of a re-/ and others. Some of these are remarkable for 


spectable and prosperous tradesman of that town. | the richness and variety of the tints, and for 
His father had considerable antiquarian and | dexterous skill in imitating various textures by 
artistic taste, and delighted in the collection of | means of etching and the graver. Numerous 
prints, old china, rare violins, and other curiosi- | other plates might be mentioned, but eventu- 
ties. Ata very early age John showed skill in | ally the introduction of lithography and engrav- 
drawing, and copied in a vigorous manner some | ing on wood, especially the latter, almost en- 
of the designs of the Bewicks and other artists. | tirely superseded the old-fashioned plates as a 
Having received a very good general education,| means of book-illustration. In consequence, 
it was determined to apprentice him to John | several engravers, who continued to follow this 
Scott, who was a fellow townsman, then prac- | now profitless work, fell into poverty and distress. 
tising in London, with repute, 2s an animal | Instead, however, of continuing without advan- 
engraver. tage a pursuit which he had so long followed, 

At the time of the arrival of the young artist | Mr. Archer began to look in other directions for 
in the great city, the antiquities of which he was | market for his talent, and turned his attention 
destined in after years so extensively to investi- | to painting in water-colours. It happened that, 
gate and illustrate, Scott lived in one of the! while waiting for pictures to be engraved in the 


houses on the east side of Coppice-row, Clerken- old way, the spare time had been filled up by 
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visits paid by Mr. Archer and his pupil to places 
of ancient fame, which then remained within the 
bounds of the metropolis ; and on these occasions 
a series of sketches were made of St. Saviour’s, 
Southwark, Lambeth Palace, and of many mis- 
cellaneous subjects. In time these illustrations 
numbered upwards of one hundred, which were 
offered, but without meeting with a purchaser, to 
the late keeper of the printsin the British Museum. 
These works were, however, brought under the 
notice of Mr. W. Twopenny, of the Temple, who 
became a purchaser, and commissioned Mr. 
Archer to produce twenty drawings each year of 


the relics of bygone days which were to be found | 


scattered about in the highways and byways of 
this bustling city. 

Up to the close of the artist’s life this work 
was carried regularly forward, and the result is 
that Mr. Twopenny has a collection of the 
greatest value illustrative of the various aspects 
of London. In these sketches there is a happy 
combination of cleverly drawn figures with the 
architectural features : for instance, in a view of 
Temple Bar of twenty years ago, wefindthegroups 
delineated with fidelity, and we see the bulk-head 
shell-fish shop which must have been familiar 
to Dr. Johnson and his friends, the placards of 
the day, and so forth. A glance at this sketch and 


dium, which after a season became as hard as 
flint, and which but little deadened the brilliancy 
of the hues. This memorial was exhibited in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851. In the execution 
of this and other monumental brasses, the 
artist used a process of vutlining the letters and 
devices with the graver, and coating over with a 
wax preparation, which was of sufficient strength 
to resist the acid which was applied to reduce 
the sunken parts. 

Amongst the other labours of Mr. Archer, we 
may mention a handsome folio volume of etchings 
(vestiges of old London) of subjects selected from 
the sketches in Mr. Twopenny’s collection (this 
was published by the late Mr. Bogue) ; a series of 
very able and amusing illustrated papers, 
;called, “The Recreations of Mr. Zigzag the 
| Elder,” which might well be reproduced; and 
| some pleasant articles and sketches, illustrating 
|a ramble along the Roman wall: he also con- 
| tributed extensively to the Gentleman's Maga- 
jzine, the Illustrated London News, and many 
/other well-known periodicals. Chiefly, we 
| believe, in consequence of an inspection of 
|the drawings in Mr. Twopenny’s possession, 
jthe Duke of Northumberland gave a com- 
mission, the execution of which afforded 
| Mr. Archer the greatest pleasure : this was, in 





a comparison with the scene at present shows the | the course of each summer, to make sketches 


changes which have been made there since these 
pencillings were made. In other subjects we 
find the same attention to truth and matter-of- 


,of the interesting antiquities which are 80 
thickly scattered over his grace’s extensive 


| estates. . Sometimes, when no other lodging but 


THE MONUMENTAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
SCULPTURE OF THIS COUNTRY DUR. 
ING THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


I now proceed to the consideration of the prin- 
cipal of the sepulchral monuments of the thir- 
teenth century, when both the architecture and 
sculpture of this country are deserving of deep 
attention and study. Recumbent effigies of 
life-size on tombs are now common: the tombs 
themselves are generally low,—perhaps, with 
the effigy, consisting of a single slab; if 
covered on the sides with architectural detail, 
not more than a foot or two in height. The 
effigies are in relief,—of higher relief indeed 
than those of the twelfth century, but still 
in relief. There are some tombs of this period 
with canopies over them, profusely covered 
with architectural detail, but they are not 
many in number. The canopied monument 
in Salisbury Cathedral of Bishop Bingham, 
who died A.D. 1246, with his recumbent 
effigy beneath; and that in York Cathedral 
of Archbishop Walter de Gray, who died A.D. 
1255, with his recumbent effigy beneath; and 
the monuments in the same cathedral of Arch- 
bishop Sewal de Bovil, who died A.D. 1258, and 
of Archbishop Godfrey de Kineton, who died 
A.D. 1264, are architectural compositions worthy 
of study. These canopied monuments probably 
took their origin from the ancient herse under 
which the body was placed in the church prior 





fact: on the walls of old houses which have a\a shepherd’s hut, amongst the wilds of the | to interment. The monument in Exeter Cathe- 
literary or historic interest, the bills of the | Cheviots, was to be had, the artist, with a most | dral, ascribed to Bishop Marshall, who died 
theatres and other announcements are drawn | praiseworthy degree of care, spent long intervals | AD. 1206, consists of a tomb nearly 3 feet 
exactly as they appeared at the time, and show in drawing the singular remains of a people who | high, on which lies the recumbent effigy of the 
as much character as the figures in front of Sir have been long since forgotten; and at other bishop. The sides are covered with quatrefoils 
Paul Pindar’s house in Bishopsgate-street, and | times the farm in Holy Island, old castles and | inclosing sculptured figures and heads, and the 
other parts of East London, or those in con-| churches, and many a time-honoured spot, occu- | spandrels are filled with a profusion of stiff- 
nexion with the few bits of antiquarian interest | pied Mr. Archer’s attention during these, to him, | jeagyed foliage. It appears one of the richest 


which have been drawn at the West-end. 

In years to come, these illustrations will be 
of importance to persons who are making 
inquiry into the progress of the metropolis. 
And this worth is greatly enhanced by careful 
and copious notes made by the artist, showing 
the sites, and giving other particulars of many 
objects which are represented, and have now 
passed away from the view. Besides, these 
sketches have much artistic merit. 

All who have had the advantage of acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Archer, and have at times had 
opportunities of accompanying him on his 
rambles amongst old - world matters, will 
remember the perseverance with which he 
wandered into dark alleys, amongst ruined 
tenements, and rookeries; by the margin 
of unwholesome ditches; and amongst people 
who required management to prevent them from 





| delightful rambles. Already his grace is in pos- | tombs of this century. The tombs of this period 
| sion of a large number of these drawings, which | were generally low and plain, though in some 
/are as remarkable for their artistic qualities a8 instances covered with quatrefoils, as the tomb 
| they are for being faithful transcripts of nature ; | ;, Peterborough Cathedral of Abbot Alexander, 
and it is worthy of notice, that as the experience wy), died A.D. 1226. The sculptured recumbent 
of this artist advanced, his attention to detail effigies of this century are generally confined to 
increased also; but this was managed without | those of regal rank, those of the higher orders 
interfering with the breadth or boldness of his jy the church, bishops, and priors, and the 
works. : ‘armed effigies of knights. We have the Royal 
| Mr. Archer has been for long an associate of effigy in Worcester Cathedral of King John, who 
the new Society of Painters in Watercolours; | gied A.D. 1216; in Westminster Abbey, of Henry 
but his varied occupations prevented him from | Jj], who died A.D. 1272; and of Eleanor, Queen 
being avery prominent exhibitor. During many of Edward I., who died A.D. 1290. The effigy of 
years the subject of our brief memoir had_ King John is sculptured in high relief from a 
collected extensive and valuable materials, | coffin-shaped slab which originally covered the 
with a view towards corrected histories of | stone coffin in which his body was placed : it is 
'London and Northumberland; and the last) now set ona high tomb of much later date than 
time the writer met Mr. Archer, he spoke | the effigy, and this was probably erected soon 
hopefully of making those matters the quiet | after the burial of Prince Arthur, son of Henry 


becoming dangerous to intruders, in search of labour of his age. Unfortunately this idea; yyy The effigies of Henry III. and Queen 


even the most minute fragment which would 
illustrate the pages of London historians. The 
ability of our artist in this way was extraordinary, 
for no fox-hunter ever entered with more zest on 
the chase than did he in search of some old stone 
or other feature which would serve to prove the 
former existence of more important structures. We 
must, however, hurry on, and note that, at the 
time of the decline of steel-plate engraving, Mr. 
Archer began to draw on wood. Some of the 
earliest specimens of his work are to be found in 
the first parts of Mr. Charles Knight’s “ London.” 
Limited space prevents us from giving any 


_has not been realized. About three months ago, | F)eanor are of copper, but admirably designed : 
| Mrs. Archer, to whom her husband was greatly | the folds of the drapery are few and well dis- 
| attached, died somewhat unexpectedly, although | posed, with great breadth and taste. One or 


after a long illness. This bereavement was seen 
| by his friends to have been Mr. Archer’s death- 
| blow. He declined in health, but immediate 
langer had not been apprehended, when he 
|expired on the morning of the 25th ultimo, 
|to the grief of his family and a large circle 
‘of friends. The life of the deceased did not pass 
| without trials, but these he vigorously battled 
| with, and, by honesty and earnest industry, 
| eventually overcame. His pleasing, gentlemanly 


detailed account of the numerous examples of manner and amusing conversation will be re- 
this kind, which form but a limited portion of membered by many; but those who had been 


this artist’s works; and must therefore be 
content with the mention of “Choosing the 


most closely connected with him will most 
| deplore his loss. 


Wedding Gown,” after Mulready; several of | 
the beautiful wood engravings after Mr. George | 
Lance, which have appeared in the pages of the | 
TUustrated London News; and the illustrations} COMPENSATION CASE UNDER THE 








to “Blackie’s Comprehensive Mlistory of 


England,” an impression of which was edited | 


by the artist. 

Amongst the miscellaneous works of Mr. 
Archer were several monumental brasses: one 
of the most remarkable was a large bronze 
tablet—ordered for India by Lord Hardinge—to 
the memory of the distinguished officers who fell 
in the battles of the Punjaub. This was a very 
elaborate work, the ornamentation surrounding 
the inscription being of Eastern pattern, and 
consisting of flowers, elephants, lions, &c., the 
whole being inlaid with colours. The colouring 
was a difficult matter, and required unusual 
means ; for tinted wax—or sealing-wax, as it is 
called,—prepared with shellac, or pigments 
mixed with oils or varnishes, would speedily 
have perished in the heat of the Indian climate. 
To meet the necessity, Mr. Archer prepared a 

“mm substance, including silica as a me- 


| THAMES EMBANKMENT ACT. 


On the 27th ult. the first case under the Thames 
Embankment Act came on for hearing at the Sheriff’s 
| Court, Red Lion square, before a special jury, under the 
gr acoe of Mr. C. Pollock, in the case ‘‘ Gwynne v. 

he Metropolitan Board of Works,” where a claim was 
made for 30,0001., in respect of premises at the bottom of 
Essex-street, near Temple-pier, where the business of an 
hydraulic and mechanical engineer was carried on, The 
case involved an important question, and was likely to 
affect the cases arising out of the Thames Embankment. 
It was whether the supply of water from the Thames 
which was necessary for the business, could be cut off 
without compensation. Mr. Gwynne alleged that he 
should be obliged to remove, and had taken premises at 
Battersea, for which he had paid 7,000. He proved that 
he was eupplying hydraulic pumps, as shown at the Great 
Exhibition, and was turning 50,000/. a-year. His net 
— last year were 10,0001, and upwards. On the other 

and, it was stated that the premises were not required, 
Mr. Lloyd, Q.C., with whom was Mr. Horace Lloyd, 
appeared for the claimant; Mr. Lush, Q.C., Mr. Kars- 
lake, Q.C., and Mr. Raymond, for the Board of Works, 
At nearly five o'clock the further hearing of the case was 
| adjourned to the 6th of June, 





| both of these effigies are considered to have been 
|executed by Italian artists. Henry II. was 
partial to the fine arts; and, notwithstanding his 
tumultuous reign, a school of art sprang up 
under the auspices of his example, which sur- 
passed any previous native school, and is even 
at the present day worthy of elaborate study. 
The materials out of which the effigies of 
the thirteenth century were chiefly sculptured 
consisted of blocks of dark-coloured marble, 
destined to be the covers of stone coffins. 
When ecclesiastics were represented, which they 
were at this period always in the vestments 
worn in the performance of the most solemn 
rites of religion, their heads were often sur- 
mounted by elaborate canopies, sculptured 
horizontally on the slab, with slender shafts 
on each side of the body, supporting, as it 
were, the canopy. At the feet of the eccle- 
siastics of this period a dragon was often 
represented, in allusion to the verse in the 
Psalms, “Thou shalt tread upon the lion and 
adder, the young lion and dragon shalt thou 
trample under foot.” Episcopal effigies are 
generally represented with a low mitre, holding 
the pastoral staff in the left hand, whilst the 
right hand is upheld in the act of benediction. 
The sepulchral effigy of a bishop in the Temple 
Church, London, is of this age, and thus repre- 
sented. The interesting series of recumbent 
effigies of abbots in Peterborough cathedral are 
represented bareheaded, with the pastoral staff 
in one hand, and a book in the other. But, 
although a very durable material, this dark- 
coloured marble was difficult to work, and there 
is consequently a degree of stiffness observable 





* By Mr. M. H, Bloxam, See p. 369, ante, 
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in these marble effigies which for the most part 
disappeared when the material was of a softer 
and more pliable nature. 

There is one sepulchral effigy of an ecclesiastic 
of this period I should notice, because it is of a 
singular description. It is the effigy in dark- 
coloured marble of a deacon, holding in one 
hand a scroll hanging down, which no doubt was 
formerly inscribed. It is in the little out-of-the 
way church of Avon Dassett, Warwickshire, and 
is placed under an ogee-shaped sepulchral arch 
of at least a century later than the effigy, clearly 
indicating a rebuilding of the chancel subsequent 
to the effigy being placed there. But this curious 
effigy, though nameless, has an historic value : 
it points to a period when the lower grades of 


chantry chapel we find these arches formed in | 
the walls for the purpose of sepulture. Some- 
times these arches are plain obtusely pointed 


All 


In the latter half of this century the gradual 
| change from mail armour to armour of plate, led 
‘ ‘ } ‘ |to the disuse of the loose flowing surcoat, and 
arches with simple architrave mouldings and | the adoption in its stead, first of the cyclas, a 
| projecting hoods over them. Sometimes these | shorter kind of surcoat, without any skirt ‘in 
| arches have bold ogee-shaped sweeps, the hood front, and subsequently to the jupon, a close- 
is richly crocketed and terminates in a finial, | fitting vest, of silk or other material, worn over 
whilst the interior of the arch is sometimes | the breast-plate, as exemplified in the effigy of 
cusped with hanging tracery. These arches are the Black Prince, in Canterbury Cathedral. The 
often flanked on the sides by buttresses, with! dress of the ladies also changed in fashion, and 
triangular crocketed heads. In some instances’ in lieu of the loose flowing robe wimple, and 
these arched tombs have rich pedimental cano-| veil, capable of such graceful arrangement a 
pies over them, of which that over the tomb of variety of head-dresses, more or less formal 

Aymer de Valence, Earl of Pembroke, in West- | was introduced ; and in the body dress the upper 








minster Abbey, may be taken as an example. | part of the outer robe or gown conformed to the 
Though there is a diversity of design in these! shape of the body, whilst the sleeves were close 





ecclesiastics, deacons, sub-deacons, and even| Monuments, the general composition is deco- | fitting, so that though i i 
acolites, were allowed to be presented to churches | rative, bold, and good. We next come to the | ouxaabediaa as auenias< of caeek te boa 
as incumbents. This practice, once common, sculpture. As stone, varying indeed in quality | chral effigies at this period, become less and less 
was in a great measure put a stop to by a decree | according to the material of the particular part | pleasing as works of art. 
of the Council of Lyons, A.D. 1274. The scroll of the country, was now generally used rather; In the fifteenth century monumental architec- 
hanging down from one of the hands is found than the dark-coloured marble, the facility of ture attained its greatest degree of richness and 
with a few other sepulchral effigies of this period, working it was much greater, and a greater de- | exuberance of detail. This is exemplified in the 
as with the effigy of a lady in Tilton Church, | gree of freedom and breadth may be observed in | splendid sepulchral chantries in Winchester 
Leicestershire ; the effigies of a lady and child | the sculptured recumbent effigies. | Cathedral, containing severally the tombs of 
in Scarcliffe Church, Derbyshire; and the effigy' _ Up to the middle of the fourteenth century | Bishop William de Wyckham, who died A.D. 1404; 
ofa lady of the Fitzalan family in Bedale Church, the ordinary dress, whether of civilians or ladies, | of Cardinal Beaufort, who died A.D. 1447; and 
Yorkshire. the warlike habiliments of knights, the robes of | of Bishop Waynflete, who died A.D. 1486. These 
The armed effigies of the early part of the monarchs, and the vestments of the clergy of are not annexations to the building itself, but 
thirteenth century are generally sculptured in different grades, from their comparative loose shrine-like structures of open screen work, and 
dark marble: most of the effigies in the Temple @rrangement, and from the manner in which a | elaborate ornamentation in accessories, vaulted 
church, London, are of this period. They are judicious disposition of the folds of drapery with stone, and erected within the cathedral, 
distinguishable from the effigies of the fourteenth | might and were carried out, were well adapted containing, in the midst, a tomb, with a recum- 
century not so much by the details of armour, as | for a display of breadth and taste in the execu- bent effigy of the prelate whose remains it con- 
by the greater length of the surcoat, and also tion of the principal effigy. The armour of the tained. 
the greater length of the shield. Armorial bear- | knight still consisted of mail, with a small; The chapel of Henry VII., in Westminster 
ings now appear on the shield, which is heater admixture of plate to protect the knees and i Abbey, and the Beauchamp chapel, St. Mary’s 
shaped, and fastened to the left arm. The effigies elbows. The loose surcoat girded about the waist | Church, Warwick, are sepulchral chapels, annex- 
of ladies are stiffly designed, especially if exe-| With a narrow belt, and open in front of the | ations tc, but not included within, the minster or 
cuted in marble. There is a somewhat gigantic | Skirts, was still worn. The cross-legged attitude | church to which they are attached. The nume- 
effigy of a lady of this period in Worcester | Which, up to this time, more or less prevailed, | rous details in these structures consist to a great 
Cathedral. On the whole, then, during the thir- | gave full scope for freedom in the arrangement | extent of a repetition of panel-work and other 
teenth century we may trace a considerable Of the drapery. These cross-legged effigies have | sculptured accessories. The richness thus attain- 
advance in art, both in sculpture and architec- been generally supposed to be those of knights | able is, however, at the sacrifice of taste and 
ture. The patronage of the crown tending, no templars, but for this conjecture there is no} beauty: the effect is meretricious rather than 
doubt, to foster native talent, was emulated by foundation. I think it, however, probable that | grand or striking. It is obvious that our native 
the nobles and the prelates of the church; the cross-legged attitude may have distinguished | Mediwval school of architecture was now in its 
whilst many of the sepulchral effigies and monu- | those called “cruce signati,” who took the | decline. 
ments of this age were sculptured and prepared | badge of the cross on contributing to others, or| The sepulchral monuments of the fifteenth 
during the lives of the persons whom they com. themselves, journeying in pilgrimage to the | century are very numerous: those which are 
memorate. This is very evident from the minu- | Holy Land, as we find occasionally effigies of canopied, but open in front, have their canopies 
tize of detail and the elaborate manner in which laymen in this century in civil costume repre- carried horizontally, and not vertically, as in the 
many monuments sculptured in dark marble sented cross-legged. There is an effigy of this | fourteenth century: an embattled moulding, or 














have been executed. The effigy of Bishop Walter | kind in Much Marckle Church, Herefordshire. 


! 


row of that peculiar style of ornamentation called 


de Cantilupe in Worcester Cathedral, which fits 


Sometimes sepulchral memorials were erected | the Tudor flower, surmounts, as a crest, the 


the stone coffin in which his remains were two to many who had been long before dead. In_ horizontal cornice. The mouldings of this age 
years ago discovered, was evidently executed in Hereford Cathedral there is a series of recumbent | may be considered angularly disposed as to their 
his lifetime, and by his order. In Rochester effigies of bishops evidently executed during this | general contour : a bold cavetto or hollow mould- 
Cathedral there are monuments of dark marble century, at the same period, and by the same | ing is, however, almost always met with. The 
of this age too elaborately worked to have been, artist. A like instance also occurs in Aldworth| tombs, whether under canopies or without 
in my opinion, executed otherwise than in the | Church, Berkshire, where we find a very curious | canopies, are generally charged on the sides 
lifetime of the prelate commemorative. and interesting series of monumental effigies; with armorial escutcheons or shields, the 
Throughout the thirteenth century we may designed and executed by the same artist. The quarterings on which are sometimes numerous. 

observe a gradual development of composition, Lumley effigies, in the church of Haughton le | These shields are set in panels, or more 
taste, and feeling in the arts of architecture and Spring, in the county of Durham, though not | frequently in square divisions foliated all round, 
sculpture. This development continued through executed till the sixteenth century constitute | or within a quatrefoil with numerous cuspings. 
the greater part of the fourteenth century. The #80 another instance of this practice. | These foliations, far more numerous than those 
native school of art never attained such perfec-| Painting was much lavished at this period on | in the preceding century, exhibit a greater degree 
tion in this country during the Middle Ages as in tombs and effigies. One of the most valuable | of richness, and more of minute and elaborate 
that period, comprising the reigns of the three examples of polychrome thus applied in the four- | detail, but are neither so tasty nor so beautiful as 
first Edwards. The exquisite sepulchral monu- teenth century occurs in the sepulchral effigy, the earlier designs of the fourteenth century. 
ments then erected are described by a writer of im Rochester Cathedral, of John de Shepy, Bishop Sometimes images or half images of angels bear- 
the fourteenth century, the author of “ Piers | of Rochester, who died A.D. 1360, and —— ing shields surround the sides of the tomb: some- 
Plowman’s Crede and Vision,” as,— ‘tomb, having been long concealed, walled up on! times the tomb is encircled with housings or 

« Tombes upon Tabernacles, tyled opon lofte, |the north side of the choir, was discovered in | small rich canopied recesses, including statuettes, 

Housed in hornes, harde set abouten, | the year 1825. The painting on this effigy, partly | or small sculptured figures, called weepers. 








Sper pen aoe aye clad for the nones, | diapered, has been executed with great delicacy 
aad opon mar In Many manner se, | ° | 
Ruyehies in ther cechinnbe, clad for the nones, and taste. In Oxford Cathedral, the tomb with } 
All it semed seyntes, ysacred opon erthe, | statuettes round it, and the recumbent effigy of 
Elizabeth Lady Montacute, who died A-D. 1352, 


The effigies recumbent on these tombs are 
simply passive, with little variation of attitude. 
Two effigies, that of a warrior, or civilian, and 
his wife, often repose on the same tomb. Some- 


And lovely ladies ywrought, leyen by her sydes. 

In manye gay garnemens, that weren gold beten.”” | }.4, been richly painted. On many other monu- 
When these tombs stood insulated in the midst ments of this period we find, more or less, 
of a choir, chancel, aisle, or chantry chapel, for | remains of painting. 


times three effigies are thus placed, betokening a 
second marriage. 
The change of armour during this century was 





numerous annexations were at this period made| From the thirteenth to the middle of the 
to our churches to serve as sepulchral and chan- | seventeenth century inclusive, painting, archi- 
try chapels, the tomb erected was, what was | tecture, and sculpture, in relation to monumental 
subsequently called by Leland,“ A high tomb,” | effigies, have gone hand in hand. Ecclesiastical 
adorned on the sides with sunk quatrefoils in- | effigies of this, the fourteenth century, period, 
closing shields, or deeply-sunk panel-work, or | are numerous, and the vestments are gracefully 
housings, that is, small recesses, with tabernacle | disposed ; so are those of ladies of rank, whose 
work richly carved, inclosing small statuettes | robes during the early half of the century, not 
representing the relatives of the person to whom | conforming, as subsequently, to the shape of the 
the monument was erected ; whilst on the top of | body, were arranged with great simplicity, 
the tomb reposed the recumbent effigy of the | breadth, taste, and skill. There is an effigy of a 
knight or other personage as it might be, with, | lady of this period, in Worcester Cathedral, 
ofttimes, the effigy of his lady by his side. | which is well worthy of study. The regal effigies 
Sometimes a gorgeous canopy of tabernacle-work | we possess of this century are those of Edward IT., 
surmounts the tomb. Many sepulchral effigies | in Gloucester Cathedral, and of Edward III. 
of this era are, however, often placed on low | and his queen, and of Richard II. and his queen, 
tombs, within arches in the walls of churches, | in Westminster Abbey, all of which are well 
and on the foundation and constraction of a | deserving of study. 








continually progressing, and we have a great 
variety of detail and elaborate sculpture ; but in 
the armed effigies, from want of drapery, there 
is a sameness and want of breadth in the design. 
In some few instances we may observe over the 
body armour the heraldic tabard, or cote armour, 
as it was called, borne in procession in splendid 
funerals. The heads of the recumbent effigies in 
armour are now for the most part represented 
bare, resting on the tilting helme on which we 
often find a large and heavy crest. The disuse 
of the shield on sepulchral effigies is now 
apparent. 

The ladies are represented with wonderful 
head-dresses, stretched out by means of wires on 
either side, in a variety of fashions. Towards 
the close of this century the pedimental head- 
dress was introduced. The lady’s dress con- 
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formed to the shape of the body down to the 
hips: the skirts of the gown are sometimes taste- 
fully disposed, and the mantle, hanging down 
behind and fastened by a cordon in front of the 
breast, is often found. The vestments of 
ecclesiastics were the same as those previously 
worn, though the cut or fashion was somewhat 
modernized. The effigies were frequently painted, 
and we have many instances of polychrome 
applied to the tombs of this century; but the 
native style of art was about to disappear, and 
be superseded by a mixed}and foreign school 
of art. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century we 
have a continuation of the costly designs of the 
preceding century for sepulchral chapels, in the 
erection of the tomb-house connected with St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor Castle, by Cardinal 
Wolsey, and intended by him as a place of 
sepulture for his own remains. His tomb, in- 
tended to be placed therein, commenced A.D. 
1524, but never finished, was designed and partly 
executed by one Benedetto, a statuary of 
Florence. 

In Winchester Cathedral we have the rich 
chantry chapel of Richard Fox, who died 
A.D. 1528, and that of Bishop Gardiner, who died 
A.D. 1555. The latter is perhaps the latest of 
this class of sepulchral memorials. It exhibits, 


however, the change of style in architectural | 


composition. The sepulchral chantry chapel in 
Worcester Cathedral of Prince Arthur, who died 
A.D. 1502, is a late instance of our native school 
of Gothic art. 

The Italian school of the Renaissance as ap- 
plied to sculpture appears to have preceded the 
change of style in architecture in this country. 
The magnificent tomb of Henry VII. in West- 
minster Abbey, by Torregiano, shows a complete 
change of style in both. It has no particular 


of Archbishop Grindal in Croydon church, 
Surrey. In this diversity of apparel we may 
see traces of historical import, of that bitter 
controversy on the vestments and church dis- 
|cipline which broke out in 1554, and continued 
to the close of the civil wars in the seventeeth 


century. 


note, or of those whose works we hold in estimation. 
The majority of sepulchral effigies are simply 
correct, some indeed executed coarsely, others 
in more workmanlike style. Many effigies are 
sculptured in alabaster, a material introduced 
in the fourteenth century. These we often find in 
a mutilated condition, whilst effigies of freestone 
of an earlier period are perfect. This state of 
mutilation I rather attribute to the effigies 
having been sculptured in different pieces, fas- 
tened together by cement or plaster, and become 
loosened. We have now numerous small kneel- 
ing figures of children, one behind another in 
gradation of size, the males on one side the 
| females on the other, facing them. In a com- 
partment above these we have the father and 
| mother, represented of a larger size, and kneel- 
|ing opposite to one another before a double 
| faldstool or prie-Dieu. On the sides of tombs 
| also, we find, not unfrequently, these small 
| kneeling figures. Mural monuments with kneel- 
ing figures came into fashion during the latter 
part of this century: we meet, indeed, with a 
few mural monuments of an earlier period, but 
they are of very rare occurrence. 

Recumbent effigies of males not ecclesiastics 
are generally, as before, represented in armour ; 
ladies in ruffs and open gowns or fardingales 
—the crinoline habit of the period—worn over 
richly worked petticoats. 

The effigy of Henry VII., and the effigies of 
Queen Elizabeth and Mary Queen of Scots are 











times find placed against the walls of our 
churches. 

Having thus explained what I believe to have 
been the origin of these tester-like canopies; I 
may adduce an example. Such a tester-like 
canopy, with a valance on each side, appears 
over the tomb in the chapter-house adjoining 


We have during this century few sculptors of |the church, once collegiate, of St. Mary, at 


Warwick, of Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir 
Philip Sidney. The tomb beneath this canopy 
is shaped like a sarcophagus. 

Other high tombs of the early part of this 
century have escutcheons or shields, some- 
times with supporters, on the sides and ends, 
and sometimes kneeling figures of children. The 
position of effigies on tombs at this period was 
not always recumbent, a very usual position was 
now that of one reclining on his side, with his 
head supported by his right or left hand, the 
elbow leaning on a cushion, as in the monument 
in Croydon church of Archbishop Sheldon, who 
died A.D. 1677. Sometimes, but not often, we 
find a monumental effigy, in a sitting attitude, 
as that in Canterbury Cathedral of Dr. Boys, 
Dean of Canterbury, who died A.D. 1625, and 
that fine and interesting monumental effigy, in 
St. Michael’s Church, St. Alban’s, of Francis 
Bacon Lord Verulam, who died A.D. 1626. This 
statue represents him sitting in his chair, clad in 
his ordinary habit, doublet, trunk hose, and 
broad toed shoes, with his hat on his head, in 
the attitude of meditation, and as the inscription 
beneath tells us, “ Sic sedebat.” I know not the 
name of the artist by whom this monument was 
designed and executed, but it is one by no com- 
;mon hand. My ideal of a memorial statue to 
| Shakspeare would be such a one as that erected 
to the great Lord Verulam: the treatment of the 
/somewhat uncouth costume is exceedingly well 
‘managed. Lord Verulam died only ten years 





distinctive architectural features, and the effigy | the only recumbent effigies of monarchs that after the death of Shakspeare, and the ordinary 


is designed after the Italian school. In ward 
Rolls Chapel, London, we have another fine and | 


pertain to this period: that, indeed, of Queen 
Elizabeth is the latest recumbent effigy we have 


habit of both would, in fashion, be the same or 
nearly the same. 


graceful recumbent effigy, by the same artist. | ofa monarch represented onatomb. Sincethe Sir Francis Chantrey, before modelling his 


- We also find marks of his school in the sta-| commencement of the seventeenth century no design for those exquisite monumental sculp- 


tuettes, now much mutilated, ornamenting the sculptured sepulchral memorial exists over the | tures of the two sleeping children in Lichfield 


rich reredos of Prince Arthur’s sepulchral chapel 
at Worcester, and in some small statuettes on | 


remains of any sovereign of this country. 
The suppression of the monasteries in tho 


| Cathedral, is said to have gone to Ashbourne, 
and studied there the admirable sleeping figure, 


the side of a tomb in St. Michael’s Church, | early part of the sixteenth century was followed by Banks, of Miss Penelope Boothby. Why 
Coventry. From an early period in this century, | by a very general, though not total, destruction should not one intending to design a monumen- 
details of semi-classic design began to creep in,| of the monuments contained in the churches tal statue of Shakspeare study that of his con- 
and to alter, in no slight degree, the appesrance | belonging to them : where, however, the monas- temporary, the greatest philosopher of his age? 


of our sepulchral monuments. In the latter | tic church, or a portion of it, as was frequently! We have numerous cumbent, kneeling, or re- 
part of this century we perceive a total change | the case in towns and cities, was preserved for | clining effigies of this period, many interesting 
to have taken place. Costly monuments now /| parochial worship, the monuments were pre- | from the variety of costume. There is a class of 
appear beneath coved or canopied recesses, with | Served: still the minds of many were averse to effigies nearly confined, I think, to this century, 


horizontal entablatures above, and a multiplicity | them from their reputed connexion with the old representing the body in grave-clothes, tied at 
of detail in the semi-classic style, comprising | worship, and an indiscriminate destruction of the head and feet. Dr. Donne’s effigy was of 


a 


columns of the different orders, obelisks, es-| many might have taken place but for a royal this class, a mutilated fragment of which is pre- 
cutcheons, scrollwork, and other devices, the | proclamation, which was found necessary, against served in the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 


whole painted with different colours, but with | 
little taste, and resembling huge masses of con- | 


the defacers of sepulchral monuments. 
We sometimes find represented skeletons, the 


|monument of no less than four erect figures, in 
winding sheets, is set up in Maidstone Church, 


fectionary. There are monuments of this de-| lively pictures of death, and emaciated corpses, Kent, and a monument of two erect effigies thus 
scription in Westminster Abbey. The monu- | beneath the recumbent effigies of persons of note, | draped, in East Carlton Church, Northampton- 
ecclesiastics or otherwise. This practice origi-| shire. In Bentley Church, Derbyshire, on a high 
Grindal, who died A.D. 1583, and of Archbishop | nated in the fifteenth century, and lasted to the tomb, is a recumbent effigy thus draped, and round 


ments in Croydon Church, Surrey, of Archbishop | 


Whitgift, who died A.D. 1604, are also good | 
representations of the costly monuments of this | 
era. 

Amongst these, the canopied monuments of 
Queen Elizabeth and of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
though executed early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, exemplify the general style of design,— 
huge, cumbrous, and tasteless, but costly. The 
monument, in one of the Stamford churches, of | 
Cecil Lord Burleigh, is another coved or canopied | 
monument of this description. The monument 
in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, of Dudley, 
Ear] of Leicester, is a specimen of costly design, 
but of questionable taste; not placed detached, 
but against the wall. Monuments of this age 
are sometimes placed at the east end of an aisle, 
where an altar had anciently been; thus block- 
ing up the window, and defacing the architec- 
tural features of the building. 

The tombs on which effigies are recumbent 
are divided on the sides into compartments, each 
containing an escutcheon surrounded with dcroll- 
work or other accessories, and charged with 
numerous quarterings. A complete revolution 
with regard to the fashion of sepulchral memo- 
rials had, indeed, now taken place. 

Hardly any of the clergy but bishops and 
deans were now represented in recumbent 
effigies. In lieu of the ancient vestments in| 
which the most solemn offices of the church, | 
before the change of ritual, were performed, the | 
rochet and chimere, with the square cap and | 
tippet, were worn, and sometimes the cope. In| 
some instances, in lieu of these habits, the aca. | 
demical doctor’s gown is worn, as in the effigy | 





middle of the seventeenth. ‘ 

The large canopied monuments of the seven- | 
teenth century were plainer, more devoid of | 
ornament, and yet more cumbrous than those of 
the sixteenth century. A huge square-shaped 
tester, supported by columns of various coloured 
marbles or alabaster, and of different orders, 
with a wide valance, formed the canopy over a 
tomb, either plain, or on which one or more 
effigies reposed. This tester-like canopy appears 
to have been in imitation of the funeral hearse, 
—not a carriage, but a temporary erection of 
wood and black cloth, profusely decorated with 
escutcheons, set up in the church, beneath which 
the coffin of a person of note, whose funeral was 
marshalled by the heralds, in due accordance 
with precedent, was placed; for not only religious 
services were here performed, but heraldic ob- 
servances exemplified in the carrying, in proces- 
sion, not the real but the supposed armour of the 
deceased,—the helmet with its crest, the targe or 
shield, the sword, the spur, and the tabard, or 
what was called “the cote armour,” together 
with divers banners, banner rolls, and pennons; 
and these were first offered at the altar or com. 
munion table, in a certain prescribed form, and 
were then set up against the wall over or near 
the grave of the deceased. This custom has 
fallen into disuse; but thus it is we often find in 
churches tattered flags and remains of armour 
fixed up against the walls. These are no other 
than the remains of the old funeral achievement 
which was thus carried in procession, but has 
now degenerated into the lozenge-shaped es- 
cutcheon, many of which escutcheons we some- 


this tomb is a singular series of smaller effigies, 
all represented in grave-clothes. The recumbent 
effigy of the Duchess Dudley, in Stoneleigh 
Church, Warwickshire, and that of her second 
daughter Frances Kniveton, in the church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields, Westminster, are also of this 
class. In East Barsham Church, Norfolk, is the 
effigy of Mrs. Mary Calthorpe, who died in 1640. 
She is represented in a winding-sheet. 

In the latter half of the seventeenth century we 
find the practice of erecting upright effigies on 
the increase. Many of these, representing mem- 
bers of the nobility, are sculptured in their robes 
of state: others are represented in classical or 
Roman costume. In Yarmouth Church, in the 
Isle of Wight, is a fine statue of Italian or 
Sicilian marble, evidently of foreign execution, 
of one in the garb of a Roman warrior. This is 
a memorial of Sir Robert Holmes, governor of 
the Isle of Wight, who died A.D. 1692. The 
profile of the head of this statue appeared to me, 
when I saw it, now many years ago, to be ex- 
cessively like the well-known profile of Louis 
XIV., king of France, known also as “ Louis le 
Grand.” Now, putting a question to the cicerone, 
a woman, who showed me the church, she told 
me a story about this statue having been a prize 
and taken with a ship during war time. If this 
be true, it may turn out that this statue is no 
other than one of Louis le Grand, but here set 
up as a memorial to another. 

Mural monuments containing sculptured busts, 
were of a numerous class during this century. 
One of the earliest and perhaps the most in- 
teresting of these is the rude old bust of Shak- 
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speare in the church of Stratford-upon-Avon, | 
rude as regards artistic execution: it was exe- 
cuted by one Gerard Johmson, who also executed 
the full-length mecumbent effigy near it of John 
Combe ; but it has, in the opinion of eminent 
judges, the late Sir Francis Chantrey and ethers, 
been evidently sculptured from a cast. It ¢here- 
fore presents the vera effigies, the only true 
resemblance we have of that most remarkable 





man, to whose gndying memory we have jately 
paid all homage. We have also the full-faced 
bust shaped e in relief of the venerable and 
learned divine, Hooker, in Bishopsbourne Church, 
Kent. He died 4.D.1600. And in Upper @huck- 
borough Church, Warwickshire, we have the 
very image of gm old cavalier, in the bust of Sir 
Richard Shuckberough, who, in the civil wars of 
the seventeenth century, being personally ap- 
pealed to by his govereign, raised and armed his 
tenants, and fought manfally, though unsuccess- 
fully, on behalf of the Crown. The face, with 
the moustache over the upper lip, and peaked 
beard, is not wplike the head and bast of 
Charles I. 

Many tombs ef this period, both with ena 
without effigies, ame backed by a kind of archi- 
tectural composition, consisting of Corinthian or 
Doric columns sustaining a divided pediment. 
Within this composition is a panel containing 
the inscription. The Lee Warner Chapel, in 
Rochester Cathedral, contains three monuments 
of this class, which is a sufficiently numerous 
one. They were executed by an artist of the 
name of Marshall. These monuments are gene- 
rally composed of black and white marble, and 
the opposition of colour adds greatly to the 
relief. We sometimes find fine sculptured 
effigies of Italian marble, designed and executed 
in a superior style. Such are to be found in 
Campden Church, Gloucestershire, in Gloucester 
Cathedral, in Ludlow Church, Salop, and in 
a private chapel near to Ludlow. These works 
of art are to be considered the production of 
either Herbert le Sceur, a Frenchman, of Fran- 
cesco Fanelli, a Florentine, or of Bernini. A 





fine monument by the latter, with the rechkiming 
effigy of Sir Thomas Lucy, who died A.D. 1640, 
and sculptured accessories in relief, is in the | 


church of Charlecote, near Stratford-upon- | posure and the effect of the weather. When I) 


Avon. 

To Nicholas Stone, a sculptor of no mean 
eminence during the early part of this century, 
we are indebted for some noble memorials | 
worthy of admiration. Though we have not a} 


complete list of his works, we have notices of |, 





several, as that fine specimen of the y 
Latimer in Stow Church, Northam ire ; | 
sepulchral effigies at Watford, in Hertfordshire ; | 
at Cottesbrooke, and at Brington, Northampton- | 
shire. In his arrangement of the figure, Stone | 
appears to have broken through the monotonous, | 
stiff, and stereotyped ideas of the age preceding | 
him. 

Indeed, it is to Nicholas Stone, Le Sceur, | 
Fanelli, and Bernini, that we may trace the 
foundation perhaps of the school of modern 
sculpture ; not but that much was owing to the 
collection of antique marbles acquired by Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, who died A.D. 1646, 
which collection was, I believe, the first intro- 
duced into this country. 

I must not omit to state that Grinling Gib- 
bons, the inimitable carver in wood, who flou- 
rished during the latter part of the seventeenth 
and early part of the eighteenth centuries, was 
also a sculptor, executed a splendid tomb in 
Easton Church, Rutlandshire, for Baptist Noel, 
Viscount Campden, with the effigies of him and 
his lady, and bas-reliefs of their children. . 

At the commencement of my remarks, I ad- 
verted to the ancient sepulchral monuments of 
this country in the ancient cemeteries and burial- 
grounds, which must be distinguished from those 
contained in our churches; and I brought my 
remarks u these monuments down to the 
close of the twelfth century. 

Now, although, in by far the greater number 
of the ancient graveyards surrounding our 
churches, we find no memorials of an earlier 
date than the seventeenth century ; and we also 
find churchyard monuments, even of that cen- 
tury, not so common as we might imagine, ex- 
cept in districts abounding in stone; there are 
yet to be found, scattered over the churchyards 
of this kingdom, a considerable qnantity of 
sepulchral memorials of earlier date, many of 
which may be ascribed to the thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries: some of these 
consist of sepulchral effigies: others are more or 
less covered with architectural detail. 


find circular head-stone sepulehral crosses, nine 
or ten inches in diameter, about three or four 
inches thick, on a plain stem about four imgches 
wide, and the same height above the level of the 
ground. Qn some of these, the most simple form 
of cross is incised by plain vertical and trans- 
verse straight lines, on each side of the faee or 
circle. On other circular head-stones, foliated 
and globular pattée crosses appear in relief in 
many a varied design. These sepulchral crosses 
I should ageribe, some to the thirteenth, some to 
the fourteenth century. We often fing fragments 
of ancient crosses of this descriptjon, im the 
demolition of old churches, in the walls or 
foundations of which they were built up or 
imbedded. 

A vamber of ridge-shaped coffin-stones, wider 
at one end than the other, with crosses and other 
emblems raised in relief, are to be found in many 
of our ¢ ards, epeaely in these parts of 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, and Rut- 
landshire, lying contiguous to each other; for 
even in churchyard monuments we find a pro- 
vincialism to prevail : that is to say, one peculiar 


style of amcient churchyard monument, though | this 


it may be found elsewhere, prevails more or 
less in ome district; amother kind in another 
district. 

We also find flat slabs, cr coffin stones, 
wider at the one end than the cther ; and this is 
an indication of antiquity. Ancient sepulchral 
slabs in the form of parallelograms, or of equal 
width throughout, bearing crosses raised in re- 
lief, or imeised upon them im many a varied 
fashion, may be ascribed to the fifteenth 
century ; and sometimes by the sides of the stem 
of the cross are incised other devices, as a sword, 
a shield, a horn, a pair of shears, and so forth, 
emblematic of the calling of the person com- 
memorated. Many of these incised sepulchral 
slabs are found in the north, as in Cumberland. 
Some are worked up into the walls of the 
churches there. 

In the fourteenth century it was by no means 
@ rare practice for sculptured recumbent effi- 
gies to be placed as sepulchral memorials in 
ehurchyardg, as well as in churches. These effi- 
gies we generally find much abrased from ex- 


first commenced my study of this ject, I 
thought that these monumental effigies had been 
removed frgm churches. I am no longer of that 
opinion. I vill not relate to you in a tedious 
detail the @ifferent churchyands in which these 
efigies to be found. In the churghyard of 
B , Warwickshire, is the sculptured recum- 
bent effigy, sp stone, of a priest, on @ high tomb, 
panelled ‘at sides, of about the latter part of 
the fourteenth century. 

In the churchyard of Loverseal, near Don- 
caster, South Yorkshire, is a curious high tomb, 
evidently erected in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century, or early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The covering slab, flat on the surface, 
bears a foliated cross and sword, raised in relief. 
The sides of this tomb present a very singular 
appearance. They are worked in sunk panel- 
work, in imitation of a series of windows in the 
Transition style, from Early English to Deco- 
rated. Each window is designed differently. 
We sometimes find the sides of fonts thus deco- 
rated, but this is the only instance of a tomb I 
have found so adorned. 

In Astbury Churchyard, Cheshire, is a tomb of 
the fourteenth century, with a pedimental. 
canopy over it, with hanging tracery. This isa 
design which, though much defaced and weather- 
worn, is deserving of considerable study. 

In the external walls of churches we some- 
times meet with sepulchral arches of the thir- 
teenth or fourteenth centuries, mostly plain in 
design. Sometimes beneath this arch is a 
sepulchral effigy, as that of a priest at Brington, 
Northamptonshire ; sometimes a plain sepulchral 
slab, or one bearing a cross. 

Of churchyard monuments of the fifteenth 
century I may notice a fine engrailed headstone 
cross in the churchyard of Detling, Kent. The 
fragment of a sepulchral cross, nearly similar in 
design to that at Detling, but with an inscrip- 
tion within a hollow moulding along the trans- 
verse, was, some years ago, preserved in &t. 
Martin’s Church, Canterbury. This last descrip- 
tion of sepulchral cross, with an addition beneath 
to carry an inscription, has been very appropri- 
ately adopted in several churchyards in my 
neighbourhood. 

In the churchyard of Church Handborough, 
Oxfordshire, are two smal! plain gable-headed 

crosses, one standing 14 inches the 





In some churchyards, especially in Kent, we 


other 16 inches in height. These are very 


similar to the sepulchral crosses we find de- 
lineated in illuminated manuscripts in illustra- 
tion of the burial rites of the Middle Ages. 
They were, however, moat frequently made of 
woed, and have consequently thus perished; 
and im the will of John Coote, dated A.D. 1502, 
and preserved in the registry of Bury St. 
Edmands, is the following entry :—“ Also I wole 
80 aft my decesse to have ij erosses goodly of 
tymber, on at hede the tother at my feete, 
wyth my armys y’ vpon, and also a wrytyng 
to Py people of ther charite to p*y for my 
soule.”’ 


We find many high tombs—the term “high 
tomb”’ is given by Leland to signify the table or 
altar-shaped monuments of and prior to his time 
—of the fifteenth century in oar churchyards, 
especially in those in Oxfordshire and Somerset- 
shire. The sides of these tombs are filled with 
quatrefoils boldly sunk. These are sometimes 
placed within circles, and the qpatrefoil contains 
a fomr-leaved flower in relief. Sometimes the 
quatgefoils inclose shields, and the spandrels are 
cusped or sunk. The sepulchmgal monuments of 
is description in ow chercbyards, though in 
one sense rare, are, in another sense, too many 
for particular enumeration. 

One of the latest monuments or high tombs of 
this class is in the churchyard of Mutchingly, 
Somersetshire : it is one, apparently, of the early 
part of the sixteenth century, erected, either 
immediately before or just after the suppression. 
The sides of this tomb are covered with ogee- 
headed panels, the heads of which are cinque- 
foiled within, and in the spandrel of each panel 
is a circle inclosing a trefoil. There are many 
| other details of which I cannot now speak; but 
|I thimk it not improbable that this may have 
been the tomb of one of the last of the heads of 
the conventual establishment at Mautchingly, 
remains of which religious house are still exist- 
ing near or contiguous to the churchyard on the 


| south side. 


Panelled church-yard monuments came down 
to the seventeenth century. I could say much 
more on this branch of my subject, but time will 
not allow. 

Sculptured effigies of the seventeenth century 
have also been erected in our churchyards. I will 
only mention one: it is the effigy, in a reclining 
position, of a Captain Kingsmill who, fighting as 
a Royalist at the battle of Edge-hill, A.D. 1642, 
was slain, and his body buried in the churchyard 
of Radway-under-the-Edgehills. Nearly forty years 
after his death a monumental effigy was set up 
over his grave. This, however, represented him 
not in the costume, the military accoutrements, 
worn at the battle of Edge-hill, but those worn 
at the time this effigy was executed, in the latter 
part of the reign of Charles II.; for in lieu of the 
plain falling collar, or elaborately worked van- 
dyke collar of the reign of Charles I., he is 
represented in the laced flowing cravat of the 
close of the reign of Charles II.: the other details 
of his dress differ accordingly. This effigy, a 
remarkable and most interesting one, now much 
mutilated, has been removed from the church- 
yard into the church. It is interesting m a 
general view in this way: it represents him, as 
the stereotyped expression of old topographical 
works tells us, “in the dress of the times,” not of 
those times in which he lived, but of those 
times in which this effigy was sculptured and 
set up. 

For reasons I will not now dwell on, I have 
not ventured to bring down my subject to a 
later period than the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

In conclusion, it is difficult in the space 
allotted, to do more than give, and that but 
imperfectly, a very short and succinct account 
of the most interesting of all our national 
antiquities,—for so they may well be considered, 
—our ancient sepulchral monuments. Diversified 
in form, style, and execution, in each succeeding 
age ; as memorials of the past, they convey to 
the mind the customs, the practices, the attire, 
regal, military, civil, and religious, changes in 
rites and ceremonies, even the controversies, of 
former times. They are evidences of the 
affectionate rementbrances of friends, of the 
posthumous honours paid to those who had done 
good service to their country. They exhibit the 
germs, rise, and pi of art, its decadence 
and subsequent revival. In whatever aspect we 
view them, they are worthy of our deep atten- 
tion: there is much in every way to be learnt 
from their s Lastly, they point to the 
future : they remind us that we are beings endued 
with reason ; that we are not as the beasts which 





perish. 
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MUSEUM AND ALBERT MEMORIAL, EXETER. 


SCALE OE FEET 





MONUMENT TO BISHOP BLOMFIELD IN 
ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Wuat has become of the plan, which seemed 
cordially received at the time, for erecting such 
a monument to this distinguished and useful 
prelate, which seems to have been .long in 
abeyance? He assuredly well deserves it at the 
hands of the clergy and attached laity of the 
metropolis, and, by reflection, of the country ; 
and willing contributors might yet occur in his 
former diocese of Chester. The neglect is, of 
course, not toolate for remedying. The following 
idea, or its substance, was suggested some years 
back, as part of an inscription :—‘“‘ The Prince 
of Church-building Bishops since the Reforma- 
tion. He desired the erection of fifty new 
churches for London and its suburbs. He lived 
to see nearly one hundred completed.” 








THE PROPOSED EXETER ALBERT 
MEMORIAL. 


Tue building is to contain a museum, school 
of art, and free library. The walls are to be 
built of brick, relieved by quoins and bands, and 
limestone, which material is also to be used for 
the walls up to the ground-floor level. The 
windows are to be of freestone, with detached 











shafts of marble, the glass being set back in | good rental. Apartments for the attendants are 


wooden framework on the inside of the walls. 
The principal internal feature will be the great 
staircase 30 feet by 24 feet, common to the whole 
building, and lighted by a lantern. It is pro- 
posed to place a full-length statue of the Prince 
Consort in a niche at the top of the central 
flight, and to employ mural decoration both here 
and, as far as possible, throughout the building. 
The corridors, to the right and left on both 
ground and upper floors, will be vaulted in stone, 
and paved with encaustic tiles. 

The museum for antiquities, and the free 
library, are to be on the ground floor, as well as 
two rooms for classes of scientific study. On 
the upper floor will be the museum of natural 
history and the school of art,—the various rooms 
of the latter being all connected together. 

The principal portions of the building will be 
warmed by hot-air apparatus contained in the 
basement, and the smaller rooms by open fire- 
places. Ventilation will be effected by means of 
extraction flues, from the whole building, carried 
into the tower. Provision is made in the base- 
ment for a laboratory in connexion with the 
scientific class-rooms on the ground-floor, for the 
hot-air apparatus, and various store-rooms for 
the several parts of the building. It will also 
contain two large cellars with external access, 
which might, if thought desirable, be let at a 





provided in the roof. 

Twenty-three designs were submitted in com- 
petition for this building, from which that by 
Mr. Hayward, of Exeter, here described and illus- 
trated by a perspective view and plans, was 
selected for the first premium. 


Ground Plan. 
Arcade. 
Porter's room. 
. Staircase. 
Corridors. 
Curator’s rooms. 
Museum of Antiquities. 
Librarian’s room. 
Free library. 
Reading-room. 
Rooms for scientific classes in connexion 
with the laboratory, in the basement. 
Lavatories, &. 
Courts. 


c) 
Sawp 


Ranoan® 


Upper Plan. 
Staircase. 
Corridors. 
Lavatories, &c. 
Courts. 
Museum of Natural History, with gallery 
on four sides. 
Museum of Numismatics. 
Attendants’ room. 
Ladies’ class-room, 
Retiring-room. 
Elementary class-room, ) School of Art. 
Painting-room, 
Master's room. 
Room for casts. 
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CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER. 


A CONSIDERABLE improvement has taken place 
in the men who compose the British army and 
navy: barracks have been made more whole- 
some, and the new ones which have been reared 
are of better construction: schools for the sol- 
diers and their children have been opened at the 
various military depéts, and elsewhere: the 
medical inspection of the men, both in time of 
sickness and in health, is extensively practised ; 
and gymnastics are made a part of the drill of 
the soldier: the costume also has been changed ; 
and all these introductions have already been of 
marked advantage. Persons complain of the 
increased cost, and compare the charge of our 
army with that of France. In connexion with 
this matter Major O’Reilly lately remarked in 
the House of Commons, that the French army, 
which now consisted of 400,000 men, cost seven- 
teen millions sterling; but if the men were as 
highly paid, as well pensioned, and had as costly 
medical attendance as English troops, and were 
recruited to and from the colonies at so great 
an expense as in our army, the additional cost 
wouldbe 34]. per man, or 30,000,0001. alto- 
gether. But if, in addition, the French adopted 
the English system of clothing, paying for 
military law, stores, education, and adminis- 
tration, the total would be increased by 
5,000,0007. On the other hand, if our expen- 
diture were pruned down in the last-mentioned 
items, the difference in our army, which does 
not consist of nearly half the number of the 
French, would be about 2,000,000]. Savings 
might, doubtless, be effected in some depart- 
ments; but, in making seemingly economical 
changes, we must not lose the evident advan- 
tages of those social and sanitary reforms which | 
have been with so much difficulty forced upon 





the Parliament and the Government. Furious 
battles have been fought by earnest persons for | 
the salvation of life and increase of comfort | 


amengst the men who compose our army; and | the Signet Library, can name the whereabouts | ma 
in the following | Jameson (p. 295) ascribes it to Mytens. 


the result is evident; for in 1850, 1851, 1852 | 
the number of deaths in the army was 29 per | 
1,000; while the returns of ten years later | 


NEW MATERIALS FOR THE LIFE OF 
PAUL VANSOMER. 


In the Privy Council Register of the Crown, 
under the 30th of June, 1621, is the entry of a 
warrant to “ The Treasurer of the Chamber” 
for the payment of sizty pounds to Paul Van- 
somer for two full-length portraits of King 
James I. and the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Charles I.: the entry adds,—“To be delivered 
to the Polish ambassador.” 
of this interesting payment to Vansomer (now 
first published) I am again indebted to the 
varied reading and courtesy of Mrs. Everett 
Green. 

The Polish ambassador was Osalinskie Count 
Palatine of Sindomerskie, who came to London 
in great state, and was lodged and dieted, at the 
king’s expense, in the Crutched Friars. He left 
in equal state. “The Polonian ambassador,” 
says the master of the ceremonies at that time 
—Sir John Finett,—“ not long after departed, 
having obtained of his Majesty (by the cunning 
assistance of the Count de Gondomar), the loan 
(I may say the gift, as never to be restored) of 
ten thousand pounds sterling.” The master 
does not add that the count carried with him as 
well full-length portraits, price 301. a-piece, of 
King James and baby Charles, from the pencil of 
Vansomer. 

Queen Anne of Denmark encouraged Vanso- 
mer, and at her death was in the painter’s debt : 
witness the following posthumous payment,— 
1701. for “ pictures :” 1,0001. at least of our pre- 
sent money :— 

“To Paul Vansomer upon the Counsells 
Warr'. dated at Whitehall iiij'® ffebr 1619 for 
diverse pictures by him made for the late 
Quene’s Ma“ as appear’th by a bill of p’rticulers 
anexed to the warr’t,—clxx').” 

I hunted in vain for the “ bill of particulars.” 

Surely some Scottish antiquary, William Stir- 
ling, esq., of Keir, M.P.; or Mr. David Laing, of 


of the pictures referred to 
entry :— 
“To Paull Vansomer upon the Counsells 


For the knowledge fully 





showed a death-rate of only 18 per 1,000; and | warrt dated at Whitehall iij? November 1619 for 
we have faith that, as new and well-arranged | making by comandem his Ma" picture and the 
barracks come into use, the old ones altered |}jate Quenes delivered to S* Robert Anstro- 








or removed, and the proposed changes carried | 
out, this rate wili be materially decreased ; but, | 
as it is, the saving in our army is equal to about 
2,200 men’s lives in the year. 

Any one who has been in Charles-street, | 
Westminster, or in other recruiting neighbour- | 
hoods, or who has seen the bands of recruits in | 
and near Woolwich, passing through the London | 
streets, waiting at the railway-stations, or 
marching through Liverpool and other large | 
towns, may readily form an idea of the raw | 
material of the British army, and judge of the | 
large extent to which they require working up | 
in their social condition. 

Wonder is sometimes expressed that, when so | 
much distress exists in Bethnal-green, especially 
amongst the Spitalfields weavers, more of the | 
young men from that district have not entered | 
the service of the Queen ; but, for the most part, | 
they are physically incapacitated, either by the | 
want of sufficient height in proportion to the | 
age, or of sufficient width across the chest. The | 
physician and surgeon must report that the) 
intended soldier is free from any disease: he | 
must be perfect and without blemish in every | 
limb: his teeth must be complete; his voice | 
clear and distinct ; and his eyesight of more than 
usual clearness and length of range. 

We refer to the above facts in order to show | 
that, with so much care in selection—for, be- 
sides passing the medical examination at the 
recruiting depét, the young soldier has also to pass 
the scrutiny of the regimental surgeon,—and as 
the men of the army when they join are in the 
flower of health and strength, of the proportions | 
which should insure a long life, and of ages 
ranging from eighteen to twenty-five years, with 
the general term of enlistment limited to ten 
years,— it is very clear that in time of peace 15 | 
deaths in 1,000 is very greatly in excess. It | 
would be a most unwise policy to suspend our | 
sanitary exertions, or, in order to seem to save | 
money, fall again into those conditions which 
have caused such known joss of human life. 











Tue Dustin Exuisition or 1864.—The Ex- 
hibition was opened on the 25th ult. The Lord | 
Lieutenant was unfortunately absent through 
indisposition. A collection of pictures is in- 
cluded, and some other works of art. 





ther,—Ix!'.” 
Thirty pounds a piece,—that is, some 1501. 
the money of Queen Victoria. 
“To Cornelia Vanzomer executrix to Paull 
Vanzom’ upon the Counsells Warr't dated x™ 
Octob® 1621 for two whole pictures of his Mat¢ 
and one of Prince Henry made by his Ma” 
speciall comaund,—xx 

iiij xi.” 

“To Cornelia Vanzomer wyfe of Paull Van- 
zomer picture drawer uppon the Counsells warr* 
dated decimo Januarij 1622 for drawinge his 
Ma" picture at length given to the Erle of Hol- 
dernes,—xxx'i,”’ 

* To Cornelia, Vanzomer wife to Paull Vanzomer 
picter drawer upon the Counsells warr' dated 
at Windsour viij™° Julij 1622 for his Ma** picture 
by him drawen and given to Mr. Gibb,—xxx"i,” 

Vansomer lived in the Strand, in London, on 
“the waterside,’ next door to Sir Edward 
Dymock, the Champion of England. In the 
Rate Books of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields he is 
described as “ Mr. Vansomer.” He was of good 
standing in the parish. A daughter, Lucy 
Elizabeth Vansomer, was baptized in St. Mar- 
tin’s on the 23rd of September, 1618, and buried 
the 6th of October following. 

In “ A list * of His Majesty’s Pictures as they 
are now (1697) placed at Kensington House,” I 
observe the following :— 

In the Great Bed Chamber— 

** Vanzomer.—King Charles ye Ist (at length) in Coats: 

Vanzomer.—Prince Henry in Armour to the Waste.” 
Are these traceable? King Charles “in coats” 
would, indeed be a curiosity. 

A very fine original by Vansomer may be 
seen in the Painted Hall at Greenwich, a full- 
length of Lord Charles Howard of Effingham, the 
Armada Earl of Nottingham. He is in his robes, 
with a stick in his right hand. 

Vansomer “walked” at the funeral, in West- 
minster Abbey, of Anne of Denmark, Queen of 
James I.: the accounts of Sir Lionel Cranfield, 
afterwards Earl of Middlesex, recording an 
allowance on the occasion of four yards of black 
cloth to — “ Paul Vansomer, picture maker.” 

I will now mention two uncatalogued portraits 
by this great painter :—Three-quarter of Chief 


of 





* Harleian MS, in British Museum, No. 7,025. 


Justice Hobart, at Blickling, in Norfolk (very 
fine); three-quarter of Lord Abergavenny, at 
Cassiobury, Herts (fine). 

The following of portraits, painted 
in England by Vansomer, with the names of the 
places where they are still to be seen, will be 
found more ample and accurate than any hitherto 
compiled. The labour of collecting, comparing, 
and adjusting: minute facts, on which points of 
importance so frequently turn, can alone be 
understood by those who have made such a 
study a labour of love. 


Male Portraits. 

King James I.—Full-length in a black suit, 
holding the George and Ribbon: at Hampton 
Court. The head engraved by Vertue. This, to 
my thinking, is by far the most valuable portrait 
we have of the king. 

The same king.—Full-length, among the sove- 
reigns of Great Britain, in St. George’s Hall, 
Windsor Castle. Same king at National Por- 
trait Gallery—only the date 1622. Mr. Scharf 
is a little unfortunate. 

Christian IV., King of Denmark.—Full-length, 
leaning on a stick, at Hampton Court : very fine, 
and rich in colouring. 

Henry, Prince of Wales (died 1612).—Full- 
length, in rich armour, holding a truncheon. 

Henry, Prince of Wales (died 1612), and Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex, the Parliamentary 
general, about the age of twelve: at Hampton 
Court. 

Charles Prince of Wales (King Charles I.), in 
coats, as a child, with a hat and feather by him. 
This is mentioned in Vanderdort’s printed cata- 
logue of King Charles’s collection. 

Lodowick Stuart, Duke of Richmond and 
Lenox, died 1623. 

James Hamilton, Marquis of Hamilton (died 
1625). Lord Steward of the Household to James {I. 
—aA fine full-length, over the fireplace in the first 
presence-chamber at Hampton Court. He holds 
the white staff of office as Lord Steward. Mrs. 


William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Chamberlain (Shakspeare’s Earl).—Full-length, 
in the Queen’s drawing-room, at Windsor. 

William Cavendish, lst Earl of Devonshire. 

Henry Wrothesley, Earl of Southampton (Shak- 
speare’s patron). 

Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham (the 
Armada earl), died 1624; buried with mont- 
ment at Reigate, in Surrey. 

Henry Howard, Earl of Northampton, son ot 
the poet Earl of Surrey. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, the ccl- 
lector.—Whole-length, at Arundel Castle: en- 
graved for Dallaway’s edition of Walpole’s 
Anecdotes. 

Thomas Howard, Earl of Suffolk, father of the 
Sir Thomas Overbury Countess of Essex. 

Henry Hastings, Earl of Huntingdon. 

Charles Blount, Earl of Newport. 

Francis Bacon, Baron Verulam, Viscount St. 
Alban’s, and Lord High Chancellor (died 1626).— 
Three- quarters, at Gorhambury, Herts. The 
viper-eyes of the great Lord Chancellor of 

















human nature are intently visible in this 
picture. 

Henry Cary Viscount Falkland and Lord 
Deputy of Ireland.—Purchased 1842, at the 
Strawberry-hill sale, for seventy guineas, by John 
Tollemache, esq., M.P., and now at Pickforton 
Castle, his seat in Cheshire. 


Female Portraits. 

At Hampton Court, Anne of Denmark, Queen 
of James I., with a prospect of the west-end of 
old St. Paul’s. 

At Windsor and Combe Abbey, Elizabeth 
Stuart, Queen of Bohemia. 

At Longleat and Welbeck, the Lady Arabella 
Stuart. 

At Longleat, Frances Howard Duchess of 
Richmond and Lenox, in mourning, with a 
miniature of the duke, at her breast. 

At Arundel Castle, Alathea Talbot, Countess 
of Arundel, wife of the Arundelian Marble Earl— 
whole-length and fine: engraved for Dallaway’s 
edition of Walpole’s Anecdotes. 

In the burial register of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, I found the following entry :—“ 1683. 
July 20, Susana, wife of Paul Vansomer.” 

To which I have to add, that I saw in 
the hands of the late Mr. John Sheepshanks, 
the collector and public benefactor, a printed 
paper of the year 1689, in which “ Jo. Vansomer, 
painter,” is—in that year—catalogued as an in- 
habitant “lodger” in James-street, Westminster. 

Peter CUNNINGHAM. 
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CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


West Retford.—The church of St. Michael, 
West Retford, has been re-opened after having 
been restored from designs by Mr. Fowler, of 
Louth. There is now a north aisle, separated 
from the nave by an arcade of five bays: it has 
clustered shafts, with carved capitals and cham- 
fered arches of two orders, with. a hood mould 
on the side facing the nave. In the second bay 
from the west is a porch, with an acutely 
pointed moulded arch and high pitched roof. 
The new chancel stands upon the site of the old 
one, but with new foundations. In the east 
gable is a traceried window with three lights, 
with serpentine shafts internally. On the south 
side are two windows of two lights each, and, 
being memorial windows, filled with stained 
glass by Messrs. J. Hardman & Co., of Birming- 
ham. In the western bay on the north side is 
an arch of two orders, opening to the organ- 
chamber and vestry. The interior of the walls 
of the chancel is faced with red brick, with 
terra-cotta, embossed tile, and stone bands. The 
roofs are all new, and of deal. The seats 
are low and open: those in the chancel are of 


English oak, enriched with carvings, as are also | 


the prayer-desk and lectern. 
Hitchin.—For some years past the want of 
church accommodation has been much felt at 


stone column and responds, dividing it from the 
nave, with the increased length of which it cor- 
responds. The roofs are all open timbered, and 
of high pitch, covered with Staffordshire tiles. 
The floors of the passages are of tiles, Maw’s 
being used in the chancel, and encaustic tiles in 
the sanctuary. The whole of the masonry is of 
local stone. The church is seated with open 
timber benches, varnished: those in the chancel 
are of pitch-pine. 

Ottershaw.—The Bishop of Winchester has 
consecrated Christ Church here, designed by 
Mr. Gilbert Scott, and erected and endowed at 
the sole expense of Sir Edward Colebrooke, of 
Ottershaw Park, for the use of the inhabitants of 
the village of Ottershaw and its adjacent hamlets. 
The design is Early English, and the material 
brickwork, with stone facings. The windows 
are of stained glass. The structure consists of 
a nave divided into four bays, and an apsidal 
chancel, and is calculated to accommodate 220 
persons. It is fitted with open seats and sur- 
mounted by a spire 60 feet high, covered with 
shingle. The cost of the building will be about 
4,0001. 





West Gorton (Lancashire).— The foundation- | 
stone of a new church has been laid at West | 
Gorton. The edifice is to be dedicated to St. | 
Mark. The church-work of the district has been | 
mainly kept up by Mr. C. F. Beyer, of Gorton | 








was awarded to Mr. T. C. Sorby, of London, who 
was appointed to carry out his design ; and the 
second prize to Messrs. Bellamy & Co., of Lin- 
coln. The contractors were,—Masons, Messrs. 
Wood, Brothers, of Pickering; joiner, Mr. H. 
Horner, High Harrogate; plasterer, Mr. R. For- 
tune, High Harrogate; plumber, Mr. J. H. 
Place, Low Harrogate; ironwork, Mr. James 
England, Low Harrogate. The total cost of the 
two chapels and the lodge, including boundary 
walls and entrance gates, will be about 4,0001. 
An estate at Ripon has recently been laid out by 
the same architect, whose design for the general 
arrangements and for suitable houses to be 
erected thereon, was selected out of a consider- 
able number, submitted in public competition by 
some of the principal surveyors and architects of 
the county. 

Rainton (Durhamshire).—The new church of 
St. Mary, Rainton, has been consecrated by 
the Bishop of Durham. This church, which 
replaces one of a very mean and debased cha- 
racter, has been built under the direction of Mr. 
E. R. Robson, of Durham, and contains accom- 
modation for 500 persons. The whole of the 
seats are free and unappropriated. Owing to 
the want of funds, the tower has not yet been 
added. The edifice consists of nave, aisles, chan- 
cel, organ-chamber, vestry, &c. The aisles are 
remarkably low, while the clerestory and chan- 


this town. The Rev. George Gainsford, formerly | Foundry, whose firm employs a large proportion | cel are very lofty, a treatment which conceals 
a curate, and now a resident, has offered to! of the workpeople in the locality. Mr. Beyer | the unavoidable shortness of the church. The 
build a church at his own expense, on a site | has given 1,000l. towards the church building style is an early and severe form of Decorated 
in the Dacre-road, about midway between the | fund, and is about to build new schools for 400 Gothic. The cost has been 2,300i. 


railway station and the town. The church is to 
be of mixed style of architecture, with a bell 


| children at his own cost. Mr. Robertson, who is , 
| a@ member of the same firm, has given the 1,0001. | 





turret. The edifice will be 110 feet long, 44 feet | required by law for endowment. The total cost; pissENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


wide, and will contain seats for 400 persons. | of the church, churchyard, and fittings will pro- | 
The seats are to be open,—those in the nave of | bably be between 3,0001. and 4,0001., the estimate | 
stained deal, and those in the chancel of oak. | for the building, irrespective of the approaches, 
The roof will be open, and of stained deal. The | heating, and lighting, being 2,8001. The church | 
brickwork of the walls is to be faced inside ; and | is to be built of common bricks, with coloured 
externally it will be ornamented with bands and | banding and stone dressing; and it will consist | 
diaper work, with Bath stone dressings. The ‘of a nave, 65 feet 7 inches by 24 feet 2 inches ; 
tenders were as under :—Myers, London, 4,2501. ; | north and south aisles, each 67 feet 7 inches 
King, Shefford, 3,7681.; Warren & Son, Hitchin, | by 13 feet 9 inches; and chancel, 21 feet by 
3,2851.; Butterfield, Hitchin, 2,839/. 15s. 1d.|19 feet 2 inches. There will be a western porch 
Messrs. Butterfield’s contract, being the lowest, | and door, and a north door projecting slightly 
was accepted. from the wall. The building will be in the later | 
Vursworth (Bucks).—The restoration of the | Early English style. The building will accom- 
ancient church here, for several years in progress, | date 510 persons; and 260 seats will be free. 
has been at length completed, and the re-|The architect is Mr. Holden, of Manchester. 
opening services have taken place. The chief; The builder is Mr. R. M. Neill, of Manchester. 
feature in the external restoration is the open-| Havrrogate.—The new cemetery here is nearly 
ing of an old door in the south side, which has | completed. It is reached from High Harrogate 
‘ong been blocked up, with the addition of an| by a new road which diverges from the high 
ornamental oak porch. The roof of the chancel ! road a little below the Dragon Hotel, and runs 
has been made good,-and a new coping and cross | past the cemetery gates into Baker-lane, which 
lave been added. A parclose separates the | forms the approach from Low Harrogate. The 
chancel from the old chapel, which forms a con- | cemetery is entered through a pair of low iron 
tinuation of the south aisle; and oak stalls have | gates which, together with the adjoining piers 


been placed in the chancel. The chancel has and railings, are of simple design. At the right. 


been paved with encaustic tiles. In the body ot} hand side, within a few yards of the entrance, is 
the church various improvements have been | placed the lodge, constructed of stone with high 
made. The ancient door leading to the rood- | pointed roofs covered with slate. The cemetery | 
loft has been re-opened. The pulpit has been | covers an area of about four acres, and is divided 
removed from its former situation to the north | into two nearly equal parts by a broad central | 
side of the church, and placed on a stone! carriage drive as faras the chapels. The western | 
pedestal. The font has been removed to the | half is set apart for the interment of members of | 


Melbourne-—The new Jerusalem Church is 
now completed. It is situate in the Derby-road. 
The style adopted is Gothic. The gable end is 


placed back about 12 feet from the street, and is 


of stone, flanked with buttresses, and having in 
the centre a large four-light equilateral window, 
filled with tracery, and above is a trefoil ventila- 
tion opening; the whole surmounted with an 
ornamental finial and apex stene. The floor of 
the chapel is upwards of 5 feet higher than the 
level of the adjoining street, and the entrance at 
the side is approached through an iron gate, 
hung to stone pillars, with moulded Gothic 
heads, the latter to be surmounted with orna- 
mented lamps. The chapel is 50 feet by 25 feet, 
and rises to a height of 30 feet to the square, 
and 63 feet from the floor to the top of the roof. 
The latter is open-timbered, with arched ribs 
springing from moulded stone corbels. The 
spandrels are filled in with light ornamental iron- 
work, and varnished. The ironwork in the roof 
is picked out with bright blue, relieved with 
gold. The seats are open-framed. The building 
will be lighted by ornamental coronas, suspended 
from the ribs of the roof, and coloured blue and 
gold. The whole has been designed by Mr. B. 
Wilson, of Derby, and erected by the contrac- 


| tors, Messrs. Bullock & Barton, of Melbourne. 


Nottingham.—The foundation-stone of a new 
chapel and schools in connexion with the Wes- 
leyan Methodists worshipping in Halifax-place 


south side, and placed on a new stone base. The 
seating of the church has been entirely re-| 
arranged, and the aisles have been re-paved with 

Maw’s Broseley tiles. The architect employed 

in the restoration was Mr. Slater ; and the work, 

including the oak screens, sedilia stalls, and the 

porch, have been executed by Mr. G. Cooper, 

builder, Aylesbury. 

Cambridge.—All Saints’ New Church is pro- 
gressing. The original estimates have been ex- 
ceeded by about 3501., and it will require 5001. to 
seat the church. Subscriptions are also required 
towards an additional fund for completing the 
tower and spire, &. 

Little Compton.—The new church at Little 
Compton has been consecrated by the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol. The old structure had 
long been in avery dilapidated state, besides 
being of limited size. In July last the work 
was commenced, Mr. Bruton, of Oxford, fur- 
nishing the design, and the contract being taken 
by Mr. T. Cowley, builder, Oxford. The greater 
portion of the cost has been raised, and by the 
re-use of the old material and other means the 
expense was brought within the sum of 1,0001. 
The new church extends eastward about 30 feet 
farther than the old one, the nave being 
lengthened to that extent, and about 20 inches 
wider. It now consists of nave, chancel, tower, 
south aisle, and vestry, and is of fourteenth cen- 
tury character throaghout. The south aisle is 


two bays in length, and has two arches, with 


the Church of England, the remainder for Non- | Chapel has; been laid. The building is situate 
conformists. The chapels, which are identical|in Arkwright-street,] Nottingham, a large and 
in plan design, and with the exception of the rapidly-increasing district. The cost is being 
cross on the gables of the Episcopal chapel, are wholly defrayed by voluntary contribution. The 
placed on either side of the avenue fifteen yards | building will comprise a chapel to seat 700, and 
apart, at a distance of fifty yards from the | school-rooms, with class-rooms in connexion, for 
entrance gates. A dwarf stone wall, railing, 500 children. Vestry accommodation will be 
and ornamental piers serve to group together | provided behind the chapel. The style of the 
the two buildings, and to terminate the central | building will be Gothic. The chapel, having 


carriage drive and relieve an otherwise formal 
straight line of path. The Episcopal chapel, on 
the right, is entered through a moulded doorway 
with cusped head enriched with carving, giving 
access through the porch to the chapel and 
vestry. The chapels are placed north and south. 
The porch occupies the lower part of the north 
gable: the tower, the ground-floor of which is 
the vestry, forms the western side of the porch. 
Internally the chapel is 33 feet long by 19 feet 
wide, with a plain open timber roof plastered 
between the rafters, the timber being stained 
dark oak and the plaster a French gray. Three 
small two-light windows on either side, and a 
slight traceried window at the south end, give 
the chapels a more cheerful appearance, rather 
than the general charnel-house effect. The 
material of the chapels is Birk Crag stone, 
roughly dressed. When plans and estimates for 
the buildings were advertised for and premiums 
of 201. and 151. offered as first and second prizes 
| to be awarded to the two best designs, upwards 
of forty were sent in, and finally the first prize 








galleries, is regarded as a two-story building, 
and there will be, accordingly, upper and lower 
windows. The internal length of the chapel 
(exclusive of the orchestra, which will be pro- 
vided behind the pulpit) is 70 feet, and the 
width 41 feet. The roof will be in span, and 
ceiled at the level of the collar-beams, which, 
together with the principals, will be exposed. 
The cost of the whole of the buildings (not in- 
cluding the site) and work in connexion will 
probably be about 2,5001. Mr. T. H. Lomas, of 
this town, is the architect ; and Mr. William 
Ellis the contractor. Mr. Slim contracted for 
the brickwork. 

Hull.—The Primitive Methodist Jubilee Chapel 
here has been opened. The dimensions of the 
edifice are,—length, 79 feet; breadth, 50 fect 
6 inches; Spring-bank front, 90 fect. Seat room 
has been provided for 1,030 persons. The exte- 
rior of the building is for the most part in the 
Italian style. At the east and west corner of 
the principal fagade there are towers which are 
carried to a few feet above the rest of the build- 
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ing, and serve for staircases to galleries, and also 
for ventilation. They are surmounted by cast- 
iron cresting and finials. The principal portion 
of the building is of red and white brick, with a 
large admixture of stonework in the south front, 
and at the east and west corners. On the floor, 
which is level with the chapel, there is a 
preacher’s vestry, committee - room, and a 
steward’s-room. On the basement floor there is 
a large school-room, 50 feet by 30 feet, besides 
an infant school-rcom, seven class-rooms, kitchen, 
and boiler-house. The galleries are supported 
by nine light cast-iron columns, with Corinthian 
capitals. These will be decorated in white and 
gold. The front af the gallery is in iron scroll- 
work panels. The entire front is white enamel, 
backed by a scarlet ground. The pulpit or plat- 


tled, the following being the successful com- 
petitors :—Mr. T. Reid for the mason work; Mr. 
R. Reid, Blairgowrie, for the wright work; 
Messrs. M‘Ritchie & Donaldson, for the plaster 
work; Mr. Templeman, Blairgowrie, for the 
plumber work; and Messrs. A. Butter & Son, for 
the slater work. 

Stirling.—Excavations are now being made at 
Cambuskenneth Abbey, under the inspection of 
the provost and magistrates of Stirling and the 
Royal Society of Scottish Antiquaries. The 
foundations of what must have been an exten- 
sive edifice have been already exposed. A slab 
of black mountain marble stands in a slanting 
position before what formed the high altar. 
Broken shafts or pillars of freestone and parts of 
capitals finely cut, as well as portions of stained 











form is supported on two fluted cast-iron columns, | glass, interesting to the antiquary, have also 
with Corinthian capitals, and is surrounded by a| been found. The building must have covered 
cast-iron balustrade, with mahogany rail. The | nearly two acres of ground. 
chapel will be heated by hot-water apparatus,! Dundee.—The Caird Fountain Committee have 
which has been fixed by Messrs. Longbottom, of | requested the Corporation to grant a site for the 
Leeds. Mr. Wright has been the architect; Mr. | fountain at the Old Tron, in the High-street, 
R. Bailey, the contractor for the excavations, | opposite Crichton-street; but as an interdict 
bricklaying, and plastering. The ‘carpenter’s,| had been obtained against the erection of the 
joiner’s, plumber’s, glazier’s, and painter’s work | fountain in the High-strect, the matter was 
has been done by Mr. A. Stamp, of Barton; and | referred to the Property Committee. Mr. Caird 
Messrs. Wallis & Tadman have had the carrying | is only willing to give the fountain on condition 
out of the stonework. The gas-fitting has been | of its erection on the site applied for, and re- 
done by Messrs. Stones, Settle, & Wilkinson. | fuses to allow the Corporation to erect it else- 
The new building it is estimated will cost about | where. 
5,0001., and between 1,000l. and 2,0001. have| Perth.—The viaduct over the Tay at Perth, in 
been raised. | connexion with the Dundee Branch of the Scot- 
jtish Central Railway, has been opened for 
; general traffic. The strength of the structure 
FROM SCOTLAND. | was tested by an engine and tender, weighing 
| together nearly 56 tons, being run over it at the 
Edinburgh.—A large company recently as, | rate of twenty miles an hour. The cost will be 
sembled at the foundry of Mr. John Steel] | upwards of 28,0001., including the removal of 
R.S.A., her Majesty’s Sculptor for Scotland, to | the old timber bridge. 
witness the casting of the bronze statue of Pro- | 
fessor John Wilson, which is to be placed in East | eh ne ee 
Princes’-street Gardens. The operation was | TIN NEW 
completely successful. The height of the statue, | scureumtimmecmitanernnts 
which has been cast in two pieces, is 11 feet6| Wolverton—The new Science and Art Insti- 
inches, and it weighs 5 tons 6 ewt. A pro-| tute has been opened at Wolverton with great 
posal, which has often been mooted, to establish | ceremony. Three years since the foundation 
in Edinburgh a College-hall in connexion with stone was laid by the Duke of Sutherland, who 
the University, is now made in practical form. A | would also have been present at the opening 
joint-stock company, on the limited liability | had it not been for his absence from England 














principle, has been formed, and shares to the | with Garibaldi. The new building was erected | 


amount of 7,600l. subscribed in furtherance of | by Mr. Dunkley, of Blisworth, from the plan of 
the undertaking. The document says :—*“ The | Mr. G. E. Street, of London. The rooms in it 
accommodation contemplated, in the first in-| are, an exhibition and lecture hall, 60 feet by 
stance, comprises a common dining-hall for | 39 feet ; an elementary room, 39 feet by 30 feet ; 
students in general, bed-rooms for from fifty to|@ reading-room, 34 feet by 16 feet; a library, 
sixty students, a library for resident students, | 34 feet by 16 feet; two class-rooms, 24 feet by 
reading-rooms common to several, and separate | 16 feet ; a modelling-room, head master’s rooms, 
sitting-rooms for those who may desire them.” | committee rooms, &c., &c. The principal room 
It is not proposed to imitate, in every particular, | (the exhibition room) has an open timbered 
the collegiate arrangements and discipline of the | roof, the tie-rods of which, with all the other 
English universities. Mr. Stirling, of Keir, M.P., | wrought-iron, has been supplied by Mr. Roberts, 
is chairman, and the council of the company is 'of Northampton, ironfounder. The walls of the 
composed of influential gentlemen, professors, | room are of uncovered brickwork, the bricks of 
and others. The sum required to carry out their the commonest and most unfinished kind. The 
plans is estimated at 15,0001. | cost of the building has been between 2,500. 
Gilmerton (near Edinburgh). —A clock has | and 3,000l., the amount having been principally 
been supplied by Mr. Benson to Miss H. Kinloch, | raised by the workmen themselves. The con-| 
of Gilmerton, East Lothian, for schools at that | tractor was Mr. Dunkley ; foreman, Mr. Thomas | 
place. The clock shows time on a dial 2 feet 6 | Martin, Mr. C. Aveline was clerk of the works. | 
inches diameter, and strikes on a bell weighing| Bath.—- The foundation-stone of the new} 
56 Ib. Militia stores has been laid. The stores are for | 
Munraw (Haddingtonshire).—In making altera-| the 2nd regiment of Somerset Militia, and are 
tions on a mansion here which was a nunnery in| now in course of erection in a field adjoining 
the Middle Ages, a painted Medieval ceiling has | the cemetery, in the Lower Bristol-road. The | 
been discovered. There are innumerable figures, | new structure has a frontage of 236 feet, and | 
but the most prominent are armorial bearings of | stands on a raised terrace. The centre part, 
the monarchs who flourished at the time. The| which projects, and is raised much higher than 
apartment measures 30 feet by 18, and is 16 feet | the wings, is devoted entirely to the stores. The 
in height. The side-wall of the old refectory| style of the elevation will be Italian Roman- 
still also bears traces of paintings. esque. The architect is Mr. C. J. Phipps. The 
Kelso. — The foundation stone of the new! contractors are Messrs. Bladwell & Ambrose. 
Mansion-house of Stickill has been laid by a son | Clerk of works, Mr. J. Grant. 
of Mr. Baird, the proprietor, in presence of the| Liverpool. —The Raffles Memorial Mission- 
Duchess of Roxburgh and other local celebrities. | room, Greenland-street, has been opened. The 
The masons and labourers, nearly 100 in num.- | rooms are to be used as ragged schools, working- 
ber, were afterwards provided with a substantial | men’s hall, preaching-room, &c. The ground 
dinner in a tent fronting the house. floor is principally devoted to a large school- 
Galloway.—We learn that the granite needed | room and class-room,—the latter, on Sunday, 
for embanking the north side of the Thames, | being filled by upwardsof 540 children. Thedimen- 
first section, has been contracted for by the | sions of the school-room are 70 feet by 45 feet. The 
lessees of the granite quarries of Kirkconnell, | middle or second story is divided into a workmen’s 
and of Old Lands, on the Urr. The quantity of | hall (52 feet by 45 feet) and two smaller rooms. 
stone required is immense ; and, whilst the de-| The latter are intended for the convenience of 
mand for it will develop the resources of the | those who wish to possess more quiet and re- 
recently-discovered quarry at Kirkconnell, the | tirement than that afforded by the hall, which is 
River Nith Commissioners will share in the | furnished with a bagatelle-table. Arrangements 
benefit, as the whole of the granite taken from are being made for the introduction of harmless 
that quarry will be sent to London by sea. games. The walls are embellished with maps 





| meetings will be held and winter lectures de- 
| livered. The lecture-hali is furnished with a 
piano. The next or upper story is chiefly taken 
up with what is termed a preaching-room, the 
_ dimensions being 70 feet by 45 feet, and sufficient 
| to seat 700 people. The committee-rooms are 
|attached; and semi-detached are the keeper's 
|apartments. The edifice is situate about mid- 
| way in Greenland-street. Mr. W. J. Mason was 
'the architect, and Mr. Thomas the contractor. 
| The total expenses incurred in the erection of 
the rooms amounted to 5,0001., 3,0001. of which 
have already been subscribed. At a recent 
mecting of the Markets Committee the surveyor 
| submitted a long report and plans on the pro- 
| posed alterations of St. John’s Market—namely, 
the erection of shops at each end, and the 
|replacing of the present roof with one of a 
lighter character. The total expenditure was 
|estimated at 16,2001. The adoption of the 
/report and plans was agreed to. The report 
of the surveyor on the wholesale market 
scheme was also read. It is proposed to re- 
move all the buildings between Queen-square 
and Williamson-square, bounded by Murray- 
'street and Roe-strect on the east, and by 
| Marble-street and Hood-street on the west, with 
| the exception of the shops and publichouses on 
| the north-west side of Roe-street, facing the 
| north end of the market; and, with the exception 
of the Weights and Measures Offices in Hood- 
street and Murray-street, using the area thus 
obtained as a wholesale market. This area will 
be 8,000 yards. This scheme would afford an 
| opportunity to widen Murray-street, at present 
inconveniently narrow, although one of the 
principal thoroughfares from the southward and 
westward to the markets, the assize courts, and 
the London and North-Western Railway: the 
| street would be made 16 yards wide. It is also 
| proposed to widen Marble-street and Hood- 
‘street, the portion of which between Marble- 
street and Roe-street being made also 16 yards 
wide, forming an improved access to that extent 
between the north-eastern portion of the 
borough and the intended new public offices, 
The total cost is estimated at 53,3001. The 
approval of the plans and a recommendation for 
their adoption to the Council, were unanimously 
agreed to. 

Hereford.—The Archdeacon of Hereford (Lord 
Say and Sele), who a few years ago restored the 
basement of the ancient monument erected by 
the second of the two Bishops Charlton, temp. 
Edward III., known as the White Cross, ane 
mile west of this city, on the Hay-road, is about 
to supplement that good work, according to the 
local Times, by a complete restoration of the 
shaft and cross. Mr. Scott has been entrusted 
with the work. It is said that there are suffi- 
cient remains to determine the form and charac- 
ter of the original cross. Mr. Arkwright, of 
Hampton Court, is also, we understand, about 
to undertake the restoration of the Preaching 
Cross (also temp. Edward III.) at the Blackfriars 
Monastery, in Widemarsh-street, to the decayed 
condition of which attention has been frequently 
called. 








LOCAL AND GENERAL ACTS. 
BRISTOL, 


Moraay v. Pors.—This was one of those cases which 
are now constantly occurring, in which there is a compli- 
cation, if not a conflict of law, created oy the many Acts 
passed of late for the general regulation of various objects 
of local improvement or government, in connexion with 
the previously existing local Acts passed for similar pur- 
poses. The present case came by appeal from Bristol, 
and involved an apparent confusion or conflict between 
the local Building and Improvement Acts of that city, 
the Public Health Act (1847), extended to the city by order 
in council in 1851, and the al Government Act (1858), 
which also applied to the city. The matter arose thus :— 
The appellant, Morgan, a builder in Bristol, had erected 
a house, without paying to the district surveyor, Mr. 
Pope, the fee of three guineas, to which he claimed to be 
entitled, under the local Acts, by which the town council 
were empowered to appoint such functionaries. They had 
appointed Mr. Pope as one of the district surveyors, and 
hed done so in the usual way—by resolution, entered 
in the books of the council. The surveyor summoned the 
builder before the magistrates for a of the 
fee ; and the latter disputed the validity of the appoint- 
ment—as not being under the seal of corporation— 
and also the application of the provisions as to fees, &c. ; 
contending that, though the local Acts were not Ae mynd 
repealed by the general Acts, they were virtually dis- 
placed by provisions of a similar character in those gene- 
ral Acts ‘hich ought to do away with the provisions of 
merely local Acts. The magistrates, however, thought 
otherwise; and it was admitted that, if the local Acts 
were -_ in — es wesgeting in either pom. 

Mr. Karslake, Q.C., argued tha ey were in force. 

Mr. Coleridge, Q. C. (with him Mr. Prideaux), argued 
that they were not. 





Coupar-Angus—The estimates for a new/and engravings. Immediately in the rear is 
United Presbyterian church have now been set- another room in which it is intended mothers’ | 





The Court were clear that they were, and so gave judg- 
ment in favour of the surveyor, 
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7 N EASTERN | been enabled to end their days contented. In 
PROGRESS AT Pres some IN EASTER November next there would be another election, 


and there was every confident hope that the 

Tue principal event of importance, in con- | unfortunates at the present time would then 
nexion with the public works of Queensland, by | receive the return of their anxious desire. ‘ 
last despatches, of date 18th March last, was the| _ The poll was then declared open ; and during 
cutting of the first sod of the Southern and | the contest the candidates were supplied with a 
Western Railway, which ceremony was performed | substantial dinner provided by the Institution. 
by Lady Bowen, at Ipswich, on the 25th of On the return of the scrutineers, the following 
February. There were about 3,500 persons | were announced as being successful: W. H. 
present, who came from all directions within | Walsham, aged 69, bricklayer, &c. (suffering from 
an area of 150 miles to take part in the demon- | old age and losses in business); John Jenkins, 
stration. The work has since been proceeded | aged 68, builder, &c. (loss of business and an 
with, the contractors, Messrs. Peto, Brassey, & | accident) ; Robert Longstaff, Lincolnshire, aged 
etts, having imported a number of navvies, who | 74, plumber, dc. (losses, and infirmity of age). 
making rapid progress. Mr. Fitzgibbon, the | The females were Sarah Clements and Elizabeth 
vernment Engineer, states according to the | Efford, the husband of each having been on the 
isbane Courier, that at the end of fifteen months funds of the Institution. 
frola the day on which the first sod was cut, the| Mr. Joseph Bird said a great number of votes 
firs railway train will run in Queensland. _had been unrecorded ; but, notwithstanding, the 
Ii Brisbane, building operations are still in- | total far exceeded that of any former occasion. 
creating, and every portion of the town is being | He proposed a vote of thanks to the scrutineers, 
In Queen-street, low ill-constructed Whose labours had been so quickly and correctly 
little\ wooden buildings are rapidly being con- | performed. : : , 
verted into large, commodious, and shapely Mr. Thorne replied, and said, he and his 
shopsjand stores ; and in the suburbs, works of , brother scrutineer now so well understood the 
a si lar nature are going on. The town-hall business that it was with much pleasure they 
2en commenced, and the tender of the same performed the duty, no matter how extensive 
contryctor has been accepted for building the might be the number of the votes to go over. 

i The foundation of a Roman Catholic! ‘The successful candidates then returned 
Cathedral is nearly finished by the contractor, | thanks, through Mr. Bird ; and, after the usual 

A quarantine station and hospital compliment to the chairmain, the proceedings 

have been erected, and a new school of art and | terminated. 








Amorg works throughout the colony in pro-) THE DWELLINGS OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


On the first meeting of the conference invited 
by the Society of Arts, the following resolutions 


were passed :— 
ard, and another at Rockhampton now tg ee a : 
‘‘That in the opinion of the meeting there is at pre- 


» also a lock-up at Mackay, in course of sent in town and country a very insufficient number of 
, along with others in various parts of | dwellings for the Jabouring classes, and that the accom- 
A design has been prepared for a modation is bad and unsuitable for the classes who occupy 


x . sa A them.” 
— hpspital at Brisbane to accommodate 400 "". That the evil effects arising from this state of things 
8 in a religious, moral, social, sanitary, and economic point 


competition designs for the new Houses of view, in the opinion of thie meeting, demand the 
‘ sia ae . a “ instant and serious attention of the country.” 

of Parliament were to be sent in by the end of “Phat in the opinion of this: mastiog, the pecans 

Mar¢h. | lamentable state of the dwellings of the labouring classes 

/ — is materially induced by the law of settlement and the 





| limited area of Poor-law rating.” 
“That the tenure of property and the legal difficulties 
THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
\ INSTITUTION. 


| attending its transfer, and the obstacles they interpose in 
ELECTION OF PENSIONERS. 


or as oo of detached buildings.” 
“That by proper attention to economy, by building to 


Bodkin (Assistant-Judge), Mr. Whalley, M.P., 
Lord Berners, Lord Lyttelton, Sir C. Rawlinson, 
Mr. Murphy, Mr. Maynard, Mr. Hickson, Mr. 
Kime, the Rev. Mr. Moss, Mr. Gregson, Mr. 
Sparke, the Rev. Harvey Brooks, Mr. Redgrave, 
the Rev. J. B. Owen, Mr. E. Ackroyd, Mr. 
Marsh, Mr. Harrold, Mr. Goldsmid, Alderman 
Waterlow, Mr. Bowkett, the Rev. Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Hoskyns, Mr. Brooke, Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
Ireland, Rev. Mr. Thorold, Dr. Greenhill, Mr. 
Mortimer, Mr. Gatliff, &c. 








ST. MARTIN’S SCHOOL OF ART. 


Tue eighth annual conversazione of this school 
was held on the evening of the 19th of May, 
in Castle-strect, Long Acre. Lord Elcho, M.P., 
presided. The room, which was decorated by 
the ladies of the committee, was further adorned 
by various works of art,—an exhibition of the 
students’ drawings. 

The proceedings commenced by the distri- 
bution of prizes and medals to the successful 
students; after which an appropriate address 
was delivered by the chairman. 

The next feature of the evening was the pre- 
sentation of a testimonial, consisting of a bronze 
statuette, to the late assistant master, Mr. E. T. 
Burchett,—which having been accepted by him, 
' and votes of thanks passed to the present masters, 
‘and acknowledged by Mr. W. L. Carey and Mr. 
| Stopford, the evening concluded with a vocal 
,and instrumental performance by the students 
| of the school. 











THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM. 


Tue Council have issued a report of their 
proceedings, with most of which our readers 
are acquainted. We quote the following 
passages :— 

“The President’s lecture was published by 
request, and circulated among the subscribers 
and friends of the Architectural Museum.* 
| The cause of the Art-workman, to which it 
referred, was again taken up by the president 
_in his evidence before the commission appointed 
| by Her Majesty to inquire and report to both 
Houses of Parliament respecting the present 
position of the Royal Academy in relation to 


obtaining sites, impede the labouring classes from be- the Fine Arts, and it is the pleasing duty of the 
| coming possessors of suitable dwellings, either separately Conncil of the Architectural Museum to announce 


that the suggestions thrown out by their 


A\GENERAL MEETING of the subscribers to this the extent only required by each district, and by the president have been mainly adopted by the 


Instifution was held on Tuesday, the 26th ult., 
at th¢ London Tavern, for the purpose of electing | 
five pensioners on the funds,—three males and | 
two/ females,—from a list of nine candidates. | 
Mr/ Alderman James C. Lawrence (president) | 
ocfupied the chair. 


f 


The Chairman, in commencing the proceedings, | 

sha the meeting was aware that this Institution 
one of a very peculiar character, it being 

established for the purpose of giving relief and | 
granting pensions to all the various branches of | 
the building trade; and further, for affording | 
temyjorary relief to workmen in cases of acci-| 
dent to which the trade was liable. He found | 
the number of pensioners, including those to be | 
elected on that occasion, would be thirty-four,— | 
sixteen males and eighteen females. The amount | 
of stocK\in the Three per Cent. Consols was 
9,3701. 5s.\.0d.; 6,9301. 15s. 2d. for the relief 
91. 10s. 8d. for the building fund. 
port of the treasurer, there was a 
balance at the bankers’ of 5461. 11s., part of | 
which would Aunded this month. The last | 
published report, ending July, 1863, showed an | 
increase of annual subscriptions amounting to 
491. 17s. 6d., and donations, 451. 13s. 6d. That 
would show they were progressing, but there | 
was still much to be done. They, however, con- | 
fidently looked forward to a further increase of 
their means of doing good, seeing that there 
were still a large number of persons engaged as 
builders, and the trades connected with them, 
who had not yet subscribed, but who, they hoped, 
would, when applied to for their support, per- 
ceive the necessity of aiding a charity which 
relieves and soothes the declining years of those 
who have not been so prosperous as themselves 
in a business which perhaps was more frequently 
subject to losses and fluctuations than any other. 
The object of this charity was to relieve those 
who were no longer able to sustain their positions, 
and who had perhaps outlived their friends, and 
were left destitute and helpless. By its means, 
and the generosity of its supporters, many very 








industrious but decayed and aged tradesmen had 


utmost care in avoiding unnecessary outlay in prelimi- 
nary expenses, proper dwellings for the labouring classes 
can be provided which will realize in towns a fair dividend 
on the capital expended; and that although in rural dis- 


Commission in their report, in the following 
terms :— 
“We also recognise great value in the suggestion first 


tricts, commonly speaking, the greeny teosereg for capital | made to us in the evidence of Mr. A. J. Beresford Hope 


invested in labourers’ dwellings, consi 
their wages and their general circumstances, and the cost 
of repairs, can only be moderate, yet it may be regarded 
as satisfactory when the consequent improvement of the 
character of the occupants, their pia niet their health, 
and the additional value of their labour are taken into 
account.” 


On the second day the following comprehen- 
sive resolution was come to at the close of it :— 


“That the Legislature can promote the erection of 
proper and sufficient dwellings for the labouring classes. 
1 By loans at a low rate of interest, repayable within a 
limited time and under proper security and conditions, 
for building dwellings and cottages upon the precedent 
of the Dwellings of Labouring Classes (Ireland) Act, 
1800, 23 Vic., c. 19, and other similar Acts of the Legisla- 
ture. 2. By assimilating the law of this country with 
that of Ireland and Scotland (Tenure and Improvement 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1860, 23 & 24 Vic., ¢. 153), (Act 
for Facilitating the Building of Labourers’ Cottages, 
1860), and giving facilities for obtaining advances on the 
securities of settled estates. 3. By throwing upon public 
companies requiring houses inhabited by the working 
classes for their own commercial pu 8 the obligation 
of erecting an equal number to those destroyed. 4. 
Improvement of the Lodging-house Act as regards pro- 
vision for sanitary purposes, and giving greater power to 
inspecting officers. 5. By giving facilities to owners of 
property under disabilities (such as tenants for life, 
minors, &c.), for conveying sites for building cottages 
—— the principle of the Montgomery Act in Scotland 
(10 George III., cap. 31), and the Tenure and Improve- 
ment of Land in Ireland Act (23 & 24 Vic., c. 153). 
6. By cheapening the cost of title and transfer of property, 
as far as respects cottage pro} y. 7. By enabling cot- 
tage property and labourers’ houses in towns, and the 
sites of such property, to be registered, under local autho- 
rities, as personal property transferable in the local re- 
gistry alone, in the same manner as Government stocks 
and railway shares. 8. By abolishing the law of settle- 
ment and extending the present limited area of assessment 
for local taxation, so as to equalize the payments of all 
classes.” 

It was further resolved, that the council be requested 
to take such steps as might appear desirable, in accord- 
ance with the former resolutions, 


Mr. W. Hawes presided on both occasions, 
and the discussion, which was opened by Mr. 
Godwin, was vigorously sustained by Mr. Lowe, 
the Rev. L. Tugwell, Mr. White, the Rev. 
Thomas Pyne, Mr. Westgarth, Mr. Hare, Mr. 


ring the rates of 


that there should be a class of art-workmen connecte 
| with the Royal Academy. Looking at the intimate con- 
| nexion between the fine arts and those of a more mecha- 

nical character, and the great importance of extending 
| the influence of the former over the latter, we think that 
| workmen of at excellence in metal, stone, wood, and 
| other materials might be properly distinguished by some 


i 


' medal or certificate of honour conferred by the Royal 
| Academy, and in certain special cases, become members 
| of the Academy, at least as associates: each of these art- 
| workmen might properly receive a bronze medal, and the 
appellation of ‘‘ Royal Academy Medallist.’’’ 

This acknowledgment of the Art-workman’s 
value and importance by such a commission is a 
signal mark of success. It is not too much to 
say that it is mainly owing to the efforts of the 
Museum in behalf of that gifted though humbler 
class of artists, and to the teaching it has pro- 
vided for them. 

The Council have already made known, by the 
published correspondence on the subject, their 
opinions as to the formation of a National Mu- 
seum of Architecture, of which their own col- 
lection forms the nucleus. Although a more 
central position for such a museum might have 
been desirable, the counterbalancing advantages 
of South Kensington should be borne in mind. 
The Government art collections which it con- 
tains, and which are every day growing more ex- 
tensive, and: of greater value to architectural 
and other art-students, afford materials for study 
in connexion with the simpler models of the 
Architectural Museum, whose sterling value is 
independent of the question of site, while the 
presence of our own unrivalled collection makes 
the advantage reciprocal. The casts, with the 
exception of a few of the heavier objects, have 
been provisionally arranged in the ground-floor 
of the South Kensington Museum, underneath 
the west gallery, and also along the spacious and 
well-lighted corridors leading therefrom to the 


* This and Cardinal Wiseman’s lecture are lished 
by Mr, Murray, and may be obtained by the public.—Ep, 
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extreme west entrance opposite the Exhibition 
building of 1862. 

At the southern end of the space under the 
west gallery will be found that curious and inte- 
resting collection of Hindoo sculptures, pre- 
sented by Sir Bartle Frere, and referred to in 
more than one of the Council’s reports. At the 
western end of the corridor are displayed the 
larger casts of the collection of Perpendicular 
work, formed by the late Sir Charles Barry for 
the guidance of the workmen at the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The casts belonging to the Architectural 
Museum will need cataloguing afresh. For this 
purpose arrangements will be made, and also for 
placing a descriptive label on each cast or set of 
casts:” 

The Council of the Architectural Museum 
having been invited by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to select four of their mem- 
bers as representatives of the Museum on the 
general committee formed to take into consi- 
deration the subject of architectural education, 
Mr. Beresford Hope, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Ferrey, 
and Mr. Joseph Clarke have been nominated. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE ordinary meeting of members was held 
on Friday, the 27th ult., at the House, in Con- 
duit-street. 

The chair was taken by the president, Mr. 
Roger Smith. 

Mr. W. G. Wallis, 139, St. George’s-road, Hol- 
loway, was, on ballot, elected a member of the 
Association. 


The chairman announced that, on Saturday, 


the 5th of June, the members would be enabled | 


to pay a visit to the bank buildings now in course 
of construction for Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, & 
Co., of Lombard-street. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews (honorary secretary) read 
a letter from the secretary of the Society of 
Arts, announcing the result of the judges’ 
award for the best drawings, &c., for the Denton 
prize for dwellings for the labouring classes, and 
stating that the designs were now on view at 
the rooms of the Society of Arts. 

The chairman observed, in reference to the 
award, that certain members of the Association 
who had sent in designs, being of opinion that, 
as the judges had given the prize to an exhibitor 


(No. 23) who had not strictly complied with the | 


conditions which were to regulate the competi- 
tion, they had remonstrated with the Society of 
Arts, setting forth that, in their opinion, the 
designs submitted by them were quite as worthy 
of consideration as that to which the judges had 
awarded the prize. He requested that the letter 
might be read. 

Mr. L. N. Ridge read the letter in question, 
which asked for certain details in reference to 
the cost, &c., of the proposed cottages, and con- 
tained a request on behalf of the signatories 
that the subject might be reconsidered. 

The chairman said that the Patent Concrete 
Stone Company had offered for competition 
among the members of the Association four 
prizes of the value of 211., to be divided into one 
of 101. 10s., one of 51. 5s., and two of 21. 12s. 6d. 
respectively, for the most approved sets of de- 
signs for portions of buildings, or accessories to 
buildings, suitable for execution in their patent 
concrete stone. The drawings were to be deli- 
vered by the Ist of July next, and the judges 
were to consist of three members of the Associa- 
tion not competitors, to be nominated by the 
committee of the Association, and three gentle- 
men to be nominated by the company; and the 
judges, equally with the competitors, were to be 
bound by these conditions. The chief points to 
be regarded by the competitors were to be 
novelty of design and application, artistic 
merit, and suitability to the properties of the 
material. The designs after the award to be- 
come the absolute property of the company. 

Mr. Thomas Piper, the secretary to the Pa- 
tent Concrete Stone Company, explained the 
properties of the material used by them, and 
stated that, although the primary object of the 
company in offering the prizes was one of self- 
interest, still they hoped some impetus might 
be given to the art of design by the proposal 
which they had made. 

In reply to a question, Mr. Piper said, that in 
case of “a tie” between the judges as to the 
relative merit of any design, the company would 
be satisfied to leave the point in dispute to the 
decision of Professor Donaldson. 

The chairman recommended the class of de- 





sign especially to consider the subject, as now- 
a-days detail appeared to be more considered 
in architecture than design. 

Mr. Penfold being unable to read his paper 
on “ Metropolitan Improvements,” 

Some short discussion ensued, and at the con- 
clusion it was announced that the next subject 
for the class of design would be a boat-house, 
and that on the 10th instant the members would 
be invited to nominate their president and office 
bearers for the session of 1864-5. 

The delegates appointed by the Association as 
their representatives at the Committee on Art 
Education are, Mr. J. H. Christian, Mr. Blashill, 
Mr. R. M. Ede, and Mr. J. D. Mathews (Hon. 
Secretary). 








VOTES FOR BUILDINGS AND DESIGNS. 


New Foreign Ofice—On the sum necessary for 
completing the vote of 75,0001. for the new 
Foreign Office, Mr. Augustus Smith complained 
of the enormous cost of the new building, and 
called attention to the item of 4,8991. for pre- 
liminary expenses of designs which were not 
adopted. He found, when he added this item 
to the sums of a similar nature voted in previous 
years, that upwards of 10,0001. had been paid 
for designs not used. He moved the omission of 
the item. Mr. Cowper said, the estimate of 
200,0001. for the new Foreign-office was based 
upon the original tenders made in 1860. Since 
that time the price of labour and materials had 
risen about 10 per cent., and now the amended 
estimate for the work was 228,415l. He re- 
minded the committee, that in July, 1861, he 
stated that the Government could not bind them- 
selves to the estimate of 200,0001. The item of 
4,8991. was made up of various sums paid for 
| drawings and plans. First, there was a sum of 
| 5001. due to Mr. Scott, for work done between 
| November, 1858, and March, 1859; next, there 
;was a further sum of 2,0001. payabie to Mr. 
| Scott, for working drawings and specifications 
| for tenders, in 1859; then, the model exhibited 
|to members of the House cost 3001., and 1,5001. 
| were paid to surveyors for preparing bills of 


| quantities. The vote was agreed to. 





Architectural Designs.—On the vote of 3,2601. 


for architectural designs and estimates of 
public buildings, questions were asked, and Mr. 
| Cowper said, the present vote was confined 
;entirely to the claims of Mr. Pennethorne, 
| which were not sent in until the question of the 
| Foreign-office was finally decided, because 
|Mr. Pennethorne was not sure until then 
jthat he would not be employed himself. 
|Mr. Kinnaird asked whether Mr. Pennethorne 
| was not a permanent servant of some depart- 
ment, and whether his whole time was at its 
service. Mr. Cowper said that under the present 
arrangement Mr. Pennethorne had a salary of 
1,500. a year as surveyor and architectural ad- 
viser to the Board of Works. In both these 
capacities he had rendered great services to the 
department, for which he would have received a 
larger remuneration had he been paid in the 
ordinary way. With respect to plans for new 
buildings, Mr. Pennethorne was in the position 
of any other architect, and entitled to his com- 
mission. 

The Exhibition Building.—A vote of 53,0001. 
to complete the purchase of the land occupied 
by the exhibition building, and of the arcades 
which were used as refreshment-rooms, was 
agreed to. 








THE PATENT ENDLESS LADDER. 


In one of your earlier numbers you gave a 
description of my patent endless ladder as 
applicable to building purposes. 

The Messrs. Cubitt adopted it simply on per- 
mission, without any pecuniary consideration : 
by its help they raised many of their most 
notable structures and loftiest in this metropolis. 

Mr. W. Cubitt, nevertheless, dissuaded me from 
renewing the patent on the ground of its 
success, referring more to the ease of the 
labourer, and the quietness and safety of his 
labour, than to any pecuniary advantage that 
could devolve to me as the patentee. Notwith- 
standing my sacrifice of several hundred pounds, 
I suffered the invention to pass away from 
patent protection into beneficial chances for the 
public, content to be a benefactor thereto to 
some extent. 

This boon has, however, been subsequently 
intercepted by a private party taking out a fresh 
patent for the very same idea and plan, differing 





in no solid or positive respect, that I can 
ing ha ge Noe specification which was 
the grou whereon m mt was | 

conceded. aids natied 

What the new ground was which induced the 
authorities, to whom the law of patent rights 
is entrusted, to grant a new patent upon the 
prior basis of their own sanctioning, 1 cannot 
imagine. 

To my eye, it would have been a generous 
proceeding on the part of the new patentee 
to have apprised me of his purpose. As matters 
stand, he is reaping a harvest from the costly 
seed of my sowing; and in this consists the 
unjust operation of our Patent Laws, to say 
nothing of their suffering the originator of a 
useful invention to be a loser, in common with 
the public, by the step he has supplied towards 
the gains of the imitator who succeeds him. 

JOHN SpurGin. 





Great Cumberland-street. 








SHAMS. 


Sir,—I was much surprised, on reading your 
last impression, at seeing “ Art Lover” openly 
| announcing his predilections for shams. I did 
| not know before that “Art Lover” was a lover 
| of art in its sense of fraud and deceit. But such 
|it seems to be; and he has thrown down the 
| glove to all your readers. And this is all,—a 
bare assertion, and no supporting arguments. 
He says one thing, which, as he thinks, will be 
| disputed by no one; namely, “that good—nay, 
| even very superior—taste may be shown, be the 
| means employed for exhibiting it ever so cheap.” 
| Of course, no one would ever dream of denying 
| this. But then comes the assertion, that we 
| Should not object to “innocent licences, such as 
| graining and other deceptions,” if the general 
| effect is pleasing or captivating. We are to do 
| evil that good may come. Art must be very 
| circumscribed indeed, if all it can afford is either 
costly, or imitation of what is costly. Does 
“Art Lover” deny that good effects can be 
produced without apparent expense? It would 
be a pity indeed if a door could be decorated in 
no other way than by imitative graining; and 
there are other alternatives than “smearing it 
over with one uniform coat of paint.” 

But, having accepted “ Art Lover’s” challenge, 
| I will say no more, but will leave him to bring 

forward some proofs to support his case. 
Ex Srrepe. 











OUR STATUES AND STREETS. 


Witt you allow me to call the attention of 
| those whom it may concern, to the disgraceful, 
| dirty condition of the Queen’s statue, in the 
| quadrangle of the Royal Exchange. The face 
looks as if a tar-brush had been passed over it, 
and both eyes are of an unmistakable jct black. 
It appears very strange that day after day the 
“merchant princes” assemble under the very 
shadow of this statue, and yet do not try to 
remedy this blot upon their loyalty. Surely 
times are not so bad but that a few pounds might 
be expended occasionally in cleaning with soap 
and water the profile of the “ beloved of her 
people.” What must foreign visitors think of our 
loyalty, let alone our want of taste? Why not 
have a few hardy plants, in tubs, placed around 
the base of the statue—during the summer 
months especially ? 

Travelling westward last week, I was much 
pleased to observe that the Board of Works are 
waking up to a proper sense of their duty 
towards the statues of our worthies, at that end 
of the town. The statue of George IIL, at 
Cockspur-street, has been thoroughly cleaned, 
and looks as good as new, and I find prepara- 
tions are making at Trafalgar-square to take off 
some of the grime attaching to George IV.* 
This is a step in the right direction, and deserving 
of public thanks. The alterations effected in the 
fountains are a decided improvement, although 
the centre jet does not reach high enough to give 
it just proportion with the other streams. Why 
not finish this good work by placing a few 
orange-trees round the basins, and thus relieve 
the stony aspect of the place? A few orange- 
trees on the terrace above would also have a 
capital effect. How grateful to the eye to fall 
upon the beautiful green colour of the leaves 
after wearying of the stone and brick composing 











* They appear to have been treated after the new 
French process, 
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our street thoroughfares. In such matters as 
these we are sadly behind our foreign friends. 

While the pen is in my hands I would beg to 
call attention to the state of the grass in Hyde 
and other parks, the pathways being allowed 
gradually to encroach upon the sward, and no 
system of enclosure appearing to be adopted to 
prevent the public passing over the affected 
parts, so that the growth of the grass again 
ig rendered an impossibility, unless promptly 
seen to. 

Qne word more and I have done. Why do 


the police seem to ignore the existence and | in this matter? Every man is the centre from 
utility of our public drinking-fountains ? —is | which radiates good or evil influences to those 
that part of their instructions? They seem to | among whom he moves. Every man is, to an 
relish the idea of our British youth, of hich |arw the his brother’s keeper : employers of labour 


sexes, giving one another shower baths, in which 


the public are often unwilling participators; or they have over their men, and most powerful 


trying their skill in bending the cups, or break- 


ing the chains to which they are attached. | r 
Sometimes they vary the amusement of Police-| of North Woolwich, seem to recognise this 
man X by wetting the pavement, so that ladies | responsibility fully: the former keep a teacher 


are obliged to raise their dresses higher than 
delicacy would prescribe. But surely the police 


must have strange notions of their duty when | 


they permit our gamins to play such fantastic 
tricks; and I hope this notice may cause them 
to look sharper after the public property vested 
in drinking-fountains. EacLe EYE. 





OUR STREETS AND ROADS. 


In the road, “ Dulwich-lane” I think it is 
called, that goes from the “ George Canning,” 
Tulse-hill, to the Lower Norwood-road, three 


new roads have been opened out, running } 


Londonwards. They are named “ Spenser-road,” 
“‘ Shakspeare-road,” and “Milton-road.” ‘“ Very 
good names, too,” you will say. True; but 
what think you of disguising them with this 
orthography,—“ Spencer,” “ Shakspere ” ?* 

Fortunately, at present, the names are only 
painted up on large fingerpost sort of things ; 
but pray do get them corrected before the 
mistakes become indelibly fixed on people’s 
minds. 

I have another grievance in a drive I con- 
stantly am compelled to take. It is a hideous 
caricature, bronzed, of our beloved Queen, which 
stands before a public-house on the right hand 
going from Battersea Bridge to the Wandsworth- 
road. Recently, the eyebrows and parts of the 
hair have been gilded, making it more frightful 
than ever. Really the taste of passers-byt 
ought to be preserved from such outrages. Re- 
former of abuses! go and look at it, and do have 
it demolished forthwith. Viator. 





CHURCHES FOR MECHANICS. 


rights in the great brotherhood of Christianity. 
On the whole, I find my efforts are a good in- 
vestment even in a money point of view. 

My experience in this affair bears out the 
wisdom of the provision in the Bishop of London’s 
Fund management for employing lay agents. If 
when churches were built the working classes 
would go, clergymen alone might almost be 
enough; but the main difficulty is to persuade 
the people to go to church: therefore visitation 
from house to house by laymen is essential. 

Now, why should not employers of labour help 











are thus responsible for the use of the influence 
that is. 
Messrs. Peto & Betts, and the Messrs. Silver, 


| or preacher at all their large contracts: the latter 
| do the same at their establishment. 


were allowed for their preparation, and the con. 
templated outlay is 15,0001. The subject is ex- 
tremely interesting, viz., the rebuilding ofa struc. 
ture for an old foundation similar to Leicester 
Hospital at Warwick, and Fords at Coventry. 








STAINED GLASS. 


Peartree Church, Itchen.—This church has 
just received the addition of a painted glass 
memorial window, which has been placed in the 
eastern gable. The stone work of the gable and 
the old window have been taken down, and a 
new Portland stone Gothic window in the style 
of the fifteenth century inserted. It contains three 
lights with a traceried head, which has been de- 
signed and adapted by Messrs. Guillaume, Par- 
menter, & Guillaume, of Southampton, architects, 
under whose superintendence the whole of the 
works have been carriedout. The painted glass 
was executed by Messrs. Ward & Hughes, of 
London, and the contract for the stone work was 
taken by Mr. James Brown, of Northam; the 





If the majority of the City builders and con- 


carving, &c., by Mr. Brain, of Shirley. The 


tractors, without naming any other large labour | centre light, which is the largest, contains the 
employers, were personally to use all their en- | principal subject, viz.—The Ascension.” Under- 
_deavours to induce their people to go to church, | neath is a medallion of “The Last Supper.” The 
| there would be very little talk of the City churches | side lights are occupied by the following subjects 
| being empty. If the men say they cannot afford |in medallion :—Commencing at the top on the 
| to pay seat rents, it would be easy to make some | Jeft hand are, “Our Lord’s Baptism,” “The Flight 
| arrangements with the clergymen which would | into Egypt,” “The Adoration of the Magi,” 
make the burden easier. J.P. W. |The Apparition to the Shepherds,” “ Washing 
| ‘the Disciples’ Feet,” “The Crucifixion,” “The 
ig I ON ieee | Appearance to Mary in the Garden,” “ The Walk 
| BASILICA OF CONSTANTINE AND to Emmaus,” “Christ blessing little Children,” 
MAXENTIUS. i“ Our Lord disputing with the Doctors.” The 
‘last is contained in the centre quatrefoil of the 
In reply to your query I beg to say that the tprcery, the smaller openings being filled up 
authority for the peculiar arrangements of the with angelic forms. " 
‘coffers at the insertion of the groins of the) = gy Stephen's, Kirkstall—A painted glass 
vaulted ceiling is from the late celebrated Luigi memorial window has been placed in the north 
| Canina. That greg discovered Some transept of this church, to the memory of the 
|fragments among the débris removed fome jate Mr. William Beckett, of Kirkstall Grange, 
\y ears ago, which clearly showed this to have by his widow. The following subjects, arranged 
been the original design. Ks on a blue ground, beneath canopies, occur in the 
The arrangement is peculiar, and I do not window, which is of four lights:—Our Lord 
think very pleasing; but with such an authority | blessing little Children ; the Good Shepherd ; the 
before me I had no alternative. 2 Good Samaritan ; Sermon on the Mount; Raising 
Artuur ASHPITEL. | of Lazarus; Our Lord washing Disciples’ Feet : 
ee Healing the Cripple at the Pool of Bethesda; the 
| Son of the Widow of Nain raised to Life. In the 
STABLE ARCHITECTURE. | tracery of the window the subject is—Our Lord 
I onserve Mr. Mayhew advises a bed of flints, | 2 Glory, with Angels giving Praise. The artist 
broken, to be below the paving or flagging of the |¢™ployed was Mr. F. Preedy, of London. 
floors of stables. Permit me to observe that| St. Mary's, Tawnton.— A new stained-glass 
there is nothing so liable to cause danyp as a bed | window is about to be placed in the west end 
of broken flints: they “sweat” so. The best of St. Mary’s Church. The money required 
bed is quarry sand mixed with cinders; or, better defray the expense has been collected by 
still, bricklayer’s rubbish. I should also floor | Mr. P. Taylor. ; j 
my verandah with saw-dust and tan, on a good | Trinity Church, Gainsborough. — The subject 
hard bed of clay, well puddled; or, what is of the stained glass window, the gift of Mr. R. 


better, concrete. All heads of doors ought to be | Capes, which has just been placed in this church, 




















aa ee ne ee ee ee ee circular. There are several excellent remarks, | is “ The Transfiguration of our Lord.” In the 


good enough to insert a letter from me com- 
menting on the sad want of church room for 
mechanics in the suburbs. 

About that time, a friend of mine, struck with 
the same want, built an iron church, and the 
result was disappointing. He found that the 
working classes would not attend it. Having 
built his church, he is now compelled to use 
every means in his power to get it filled, and 
that with indifferent success. Among my own 
men, I find that scarcely one per cent. ever goes 
to church of any kind. There is a large Wes- 
leyan chapel now built near my place, and it is 
nearly empty. I now tell my men, that in a 
money point of view it is my interest to employ 
men who are influenced, while working, by a 
higher motive than the hope of their Saturday 
night being favourable, and that by going to 
church they have the best chance of gaining 
those motives; and that therefore I would in 
future give the preference, between two equally 
good men, to him who went to church; and as a 
beginning, I paid the pew-rents for a few of 
them,—only a few shillings for a year, each. 
Iam glad to say this seems to promise well: 
some of them go, and if it be only to please 
me they may continue for better reasons. 
Indirectly, also, good seems to come of it, as I 
have not for months heard a bad word among 
them, and I fancy that it must be some en- 
couragement for a man to feel that his employer 
interests himself in his welfare, recognising his 





* Mr. Charles a spells Shakspere, and tries to 
prove it correct. This spelling is not unfrequently 
adopted. Did not Shakspeare vary his own spelling 





but with the size of loose boxes suggested, a UPper part of the tableau Jesus is represented 
stud of fifteen horses would take up a large| “With His face shining = the sun, and His 
space. All mangers ought to be long and narrow, | T@iment white as the light,” accompanied on His 


as horses eat from side to side. Exoracum, | left by Moses, bearing a copy of the law, and on 
His right by Elias. The three favoured disci- 


| ples, Peter, James, and John, are lying on the 
COMPETITIONS. summit of the mountain, prostrate with fear, and 

“heavy with sleep.” In the lower panel is a 
Chester Town-hall.—The plans have been! group of nine figures representing the bringing 
opened to public view, and visited by consider- | of the lunatic demoniac child to the disciples at 
able numbers of citizens and also strangers. | the foot of the mountain, and their inability, in 
The committee have determined to apply to the the absence of their Lord, to cast the devil out. 








council for professional assistance in respect to 
adjudicating upon the plans, as they feel con- 
siderable difficulty in the matter. Some of the 
most imposing of the designs as to external 
details are disqualified, according to the local 
Chronicle, in consequence of a very material de- 
parture from the requirements of the council. 
Whether or not they will be allowed to compete 
rests with the council, 

The Hawks Monument, at Gateshead.—In the 
council chamber of the Town-hall, Gateshead, 
the designs for the late Alderman Hawks’s 
monument, to be placed in the chancel of St. 
Mary’s Church, Gateshead, have been exhibited. 
Few of them differ from the ordinary run of 
mural monuments, and nearly all include a 
medallion portrait of the deceased. Coloured 
marbles are employed in some. 

Bradford Exchange.—Objections to the selec- 
tion have reached us as being opposed to the 
report by the professional referee, on the six 
designs sent in. 

Wyggeston Hospital, Leicester.—The designs 
have been sent in, and are to be exhibited this 





P 
+ I was going to say the taste of the “public;” but 
that evidently has no taste, I wonder if is beer has ! ‘ 


Friday, Saturday, and Monday, Five months 


Owing to its being placed on the north side of 
the aisle, in a dark angle formed by the aisle 
and the north transept, the glass is not seen to 
the best advantage. This is the seventh window, 
we understand, which has been placed in Holy 
Trinity Church by the same liberal donor. The 
artist was Mr. Clutterbuck, of London. 
Trinity Church, Ayr.—One of the 

windows of this church has recently been filled 
with stained glass by Messrs. J. T. Lyon & Co., 
of London. This window consists of two large 
lancet-lights, and a vesica-shaped light above. 
The three subjects chosen are intended to repre- 
sent the three persons in the Trinity. They are 
taken from parables contained in the 15th chap. 
of St. Luke’s gospel ;—the lost son,—“ His father 
fell upon his neck;” the lost sheep,—“I give 
unto them eternal life ;” and the lost silver,— 
“There is joy over one sinner that repenteth.” 
The field portion of this window consists of a 
grisaille pattern in the Early English style, on 
different tints of cathedral glass, with coloured 
lines showing the geometric forms. A coloured 
a of Eafly English ornament surrounds the 
whole, 
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THE BUILDING TRADES MOVEMENT. 


Birmingham.—-Nothing has occurred here as 
yet to alter the conclusion that the differences 
between masters and men are coming to an end. 
Some few operatives still stand out on minor 
points, but not so as to lead to a continued sus- 
pension of building operations. The local 
Gazette takes a view of such disputes which we 
have often urged; and it is well to quote this 
view as that of a disinterested public authority. 
“ Tn fature building operations,” says the Gazette, 
“the advance of wages will go to increase the 
costs to the proprietors of buildings ; and it is 
far from improbable that this advance will 
materially lessen the amount of work to be 
done. If this should be the case, the reduced 
amount of employment required will inevitably 
bring about a fall in wages. Considerations 
such as these should be present to the minds of 
the men as much as the advantage of the 
moment. These, in fact, are the justification of 
the statement, made by,those who are not imme- 
diately connected with the dispute, that the 
interests of master and men are identical. It is 
to this extent only that the general public are 
concerned in the settlement of the late dispute.” 

Wolverhampton.—A strike has commenced in 
Wolverhampton, The masters had just settled a 
difference that had sprung up between them- 
selves and the bricklayers and others, by con- 
ceding one hour a week; and they are paying 
them now at four every Saturday afternoon in- 
stead of five as hitherto. Now, however, the 
labourers are moving for a rise in their wages of 
3s. a week during the three winter months, and 
1s. a week during the remaining nine months of 
the year, so that their payment may be 18s. a 
week all the year round. Six firms have been 
selected for notice. Five are resisting the de- 
mand, and the sixth has given it on condition 
that the other masters do the same. The men 
say that they can stand out three months, and 
receive 12s. a week as strike money during that 
time. 

Leed:.—We regret to learn that the trade is 
showing tokens of a disagreeable conflict here 
also. It began with a strike of the joiners 
working for Mr. Thorpe in fitting up the civil 
court at the Town-hall; and it afterwards be- 
came quite apparent that a general movement 
was taking place among the operatives for re- 
ducing the week’s work from 58} hours to 56 
hours. Consequently the employers held a 
meeting, when it was resolved that the men 
should be offered payment at the rate of 5}d. 
per hour. This offer was refused, and the 
masters therefore determined that the whole of 
the joiners’ shops represented at the meeting 
should be closed, unless the proposition of pay- 
ment by the hour were previously accepted. 
This led to a crowded meeting of the men, who 
objected to work by the hour, and passed a re- 
solution pledging the meeting not to work by 
the hour system. Attention was called at this 
meeting to the fact that whilst numbers were 
locked out because the masters refused to 
employ them unless they agreed to the hour 


. system, there were others whose masters were 


willing to allow their men to work according to 
the old rules, namely, 584 hours a week. Those 
men would be in doubt what they ought to do. 
It was resolved, therefore, that liberty be given 
them to remain*at work on these terms. The 
masters also had a meeting, when payment by 
the hour was adhered to. An effort, however, 
is being made to effect an arrangement, and the 
joiners have been allowed by the unionists to 
return to their work at the town-hall; but men 
had already been got to replace them. 

Leicester.—The bricklayers, slaters, plasterers, 
and stonemasons’ labourers, employed at Leices- 
ter, have struck work in consequence of the 
masters having refused to comply with an appli- 
cation made to them by their labourers for an 
advance from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 9d. a day. It is the 
intention of the bricklayers in the town to strike, 
in the course of a few weeks, for an advance of 
4d. a day, and the carpenters, joiners, and 
painters for an increase of 6d. per day. Their 
average wages at present are from 3s. 10d. to 4s. 
a day. 

Hull.—The master joiners of this town have 
held a meeting, at which they unanimously re- 
solved to accede to the request of their men for 
an advance of 2s. per week. 

Middlesborough.—The builders here have had 
a second demand made upon them for an ad- 
vance of wages. A few weeks ago the men in 


their employ had their wages raised from 26s. to | ge 


27s. per weck. They now ask for a further ad- 


vance of 3s., making their wages 30s. per week. 
There is every probability, it is said, that this 
will be granted, as the masters are just now in 
such a strait as to be unable to refuse what is 
asked. 

Shefield.—The edge-tool forgers of Sheffield 
have struck, and their strikers here are also idle: 
it is feared, too, that the grinders will also be 
soon out of employment. The advance de- 
manded by the forgers is larger on some descrip- 
tions of tools than on others. The average ad- 
vance demanded is said to be about twenty per 
cent. The men, however, say it does not exceed 
12} per cent. They complain that their wages 
are at present too low to maintain a family upon. 
The masters, on the other hand, say that the 
wages of a forger and his striker amount to from 
31. to 41. a week for the two, and that it is im- 
possible to concede the advance demanded with- 
out driving the trade from the town. The Conti- 
nental manufacturers, they say, have made such 
progress of late in the manufacture of edge tools, 
and from the lowness of wages can sell them at 
such low prices, that already they are running 
the Sheffield manufacturers very hard in the race 
of competition. It is also urged that the com- 
peting houses in the Birmingham district have 
become formidable rivals, owing to the smaller 
amount of wages paid there, thus adding to the 
difficulty of conceding increased wages here, 











Hliscellanen. 


Mont Srorm’s Breecu-Loapine Ririte.—In 


Ciocxs.—A musical clock has been ordered by 
Mr. Guinness, for St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 
The dials are of copper, and are each 8 feet in 
diameter, and the main wheels are each 18 inches 
in diameter. The hours will be struck on a bell 
weighing one ton and a half, and the tunes 
played on nine other bells, varying in weight 
from 5 cwt. to 25cwt. The pendulum measures 
upwards of 15 feet in length, oscillates once in 
two seconds, and has a weight or “ bob” at its 
end of upwards of 2 cwt. Its present reper- 
toire consists of four tunes, which will be per- 
formed at intervals of three hours, day and 
night ; that is to say, at three o’clock a.m., and 
at three o’clock p.m., the clock, having struck 
the hour, will play “ Adeste Fidelis” twice, with 
an interval of one bar between the parts: at 
noon and at midnight it will play the air “ Mar- 
tyrdom ” twice, with two bars interval: at nine 
o’clock, morning and evening, it will play the 
“ Sicilian Mariner’s Hymn ;” and at six a.m. and 
six p.m., “ Rosseau’s Dream,” both airs, as in the 
former instances, being repeated. The Rev. 
A. M. Wilson, Ainstable Vicarage, Penrith, has 
been supplied by Mr. Benson, of London, with a 
clock which shows time on a dial 3 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and strikes on a bell weighing 1} 
cwt. The same clockmaker has sent one to 
Burbage, Derbyshire, which shows time on a 
3-feet illuminated dial, and strikes on a bell of 
10 cwt. This clock has been erected by order of 
Mr. E. W. Wilmot. 


UtiLizaTion oF MeTropotrtan SEwacE.—The 
select committee appointed by the House of 
Commons to inquire into the best means of 
utilizing the sewage of the metropolis, have had 








this ingenious and simple invention, the cart- 
ridge-chamber turns back on a hinge on the 


several meetings, at which various gentlemen 
have been examined as to their respective 


upper part of the barrel, so that when it is in| schemes. Mr. G. Hopkins, C.E., was examined 
this position the cartridge is inserted from the | as to the scheme of Messrs. Napier & Hope, for 
rear, the powder forward, and the ball towards | conveying the sewage to the Maplin sands; Mr. 
the stock. Then, by closing down the chamber, | James Moore as to his scheme for utilizing the 
the powder comes in the reverse position and | liquid sewage; Mr. G. Townsend, secretary of 
the ball forward, the front of the moveable! the London Sewage Utilization Company, and 
chamber thus forming a joint with the barrel | Mr. Roberts, director of that company, as to 
round the ball, and the rear fitting firm'y against | their scheme for utilizing the liquid sewage ; Sir 
the breech part of the connexion between | C. Fox and Mr. Richard Smith as to their scheme 
barrel and butt. In order to prevent the escape | for distributing the liquid sewage over 30,000 to 
of gas usual in breechloading arms, a steel valve | 40,000 acres of land; Mr. G. Shepherd, C.E., as 
of peculiar construction is inserted into the to his plan of dealing with the liquid sewage ; 
chamber, so as to enter the place where it joins | and Mr. Thomas Ellis as to his project for spread- 
the barrel. The action of cocking the gun gives | ing the liquid sewage over something like 
the crank a reverse motion, which at once un- | 500,000 acres of land, retailing it to farmers, and 
locks the chamber from the breech, and allows it | retaining the sewage in his own hands. Mr, 
to be raised by a force only sufficient to over- | Ellis complains of inaccuracies in the committee’s 
come the resistance of the spring which holds | printed proofs of his evidence. 

the chamber down under ordinary circumstances. | — iscoveny of ANCIENT BRICKKILNS IN FRANCE. 
The chamber ser be raised when the  _-apinsetoag | At the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, a 
half-cock, if required, an advantage wi sich mate- | paper was received from M. Vionnois, describing 
rially increases the security from accident. On | six brick-kilns of the Gallo-Roman period dis- 
opening the chamber after firing, by throwing it | ..vored at La Roche-du-Thay, in the department 
back, by means of its handle, to the top of the of tie-et-Vilaine. The fragments of tiles lying 
barrel, the exploded cap separates and falls from | about sufficiently prove their origin, their shape 
the cone, and the spring of the hinge striking | being Gallo-Roman, and some of them even bear- 
on the barrel relieves the shock on the chamber, | ing the trade-mark of the brickmaker, which, 


which may be loaded with powder and ball with- | 
out changing the horizontal position of the barrel. | 


Perfect solidity, combined with complete freedom 


however, it has been impossible to decipher. 
The tiles are flat, 40 centimetres in breadth and 
2 in thickness, with lateral rims. The kilns 


in use, seem to be attained by the most simple | yore all alike, and one of them is still in good 
means in this beautiful invention. | preservation. It is rectangular, 2°08 metres long 

Tue Errect or VEGETATION oN THE Ratn| by 1°70 in breadth. Its walls are vertical. The 
Fat.—In the notes of the month’s science and | fireplace is 10 centimetres deeper than the kiln 
art in Chambers’s Journal, it is remarked that | itself, and separated from it by a floor resting on 
the news of the cinchona plantations is most | three supports, and pierced with holes through 
encouraging. There are nearly 360,000 plants | Which the flame penetrated between the tiles 
in the Neilgherries, 8,000 in the slopes of the | placed vertically in rows. The holes near the 
Himalaya, and 22,000 in Ceylon; all yielding a | perimeter are wider below than above, while the 
satisfactory quantity of bark. As is well known, | Contrary is the case with those near the centre, 
Kew had a share in the work of transplanting | From all this it appears that bricks used to be 


the cinchona from Peru to India. 
lately raising young cork-trees, which are to be 
sent in glazed cases to South Australia, where 
the Colonial Government intends to form plan- 
tations of that useful tree. The island of Ascen- 
sion, once bare and desert, has been planted from 
Kew with trees, shrubs, and grass, all of which 
thrive,—and under the influence of which the 
climate of the island is much ameliorated. This 
reminds us that, since the growth of the trees 


It has been | burnt in kilns similar to those now used for 


earthenware. 

Lonpon Lasovrers’- DweLLtine Socrety.— 
The objects of this society, as we have before 
intimated, are to purchase and put into decent 
condition houses for the residence of the labour- 
ing classes; and let them at rents which, after 
paying all expenses, will give a fair interest to 
the members. The society already possesses 
house property to the extent of more than 


planted in Lower Egypt, light showers of rain | 10,0001. The directors state that for the three 
have fallen—a phenomenon never before wit- | years during which the society has been in ex- 
nessed in that country, by even the oldest inha-/|istence the members have received equal to 
bitant. 51. 3s. 6d. per annum on their investments Gs. 
5 cent,, the societ ing the income tax) ; 
a Soe ag age Ba a age and that there is tala Feason to expect that 
conapinine of the dirty state of the exterior of) 1+. rate of dividend will be maintained. They 
St. Feats. are now extending their operations, a are ~ 
ArcuirecturaL Pusiication Society. — The | ceiving applications for a new issue of shares 
neral meeting was held on Friday last. We | the extent of 10,0001. The secretary resides at 
No. 2, Carlisle-parade, Hastings. 

















will speak of the proceedings in our next, 
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CuurcnH struck BY LicuTrninc.—During a 
recent thunderstorm, the lightning entered 
Llanelian Church, Denbighshire, at the top of 
two of the arches of a three-light window in the 
north chancel, having burnt two holes through 
the lead at the apex of the arches. It knocked 
out some of the oak panelling of the chancel, 





scattering it about; then passed to the roof, 
scorching and blackening the gilding of the 
chancel arch ; and out at the top of the gable, 
shattering the wall, here about a yard thick, and 
raising some of the coping. The lightning 
struck the outer wall in several places about the 
window, without breaking a single pane. It 
forced a passage for itself only through a small 
hole in the leads, but at the same time divided 
and separated the strong stone mullioned arch at 
the top, and some stout stonework inside above 
the glass. The hail which fell at the time was 
very large, and the thunder-cloud very near, the 
sound having a peculiar crashing, cracking 
effect. St. Elian’s Church is very high, and in 
an exposed situation. 


Tue Late INUNDATION NEAR SHEFFIELD.—A 
Bill is now under the consideration of the 
examiners of the Houses of Lords and Commons 
on standing orders, Messrs. Smith & Frere, prior 
to its coming before committee, to make pro- 
vision for the assessment of damages claimed 
against the Sheffield Waterworks Company, 





arising out of the late inundation. For this 
purpose it is proposed to appoint three com- | 
missioners to assess the amount of damages, | 
compensation, and purchase-money, the chief | 
commissioner to be a barrister of not less than | 
seven years’ standing, to be nominated by the | 
Board of Trade, unless otherwise agreed upon ; | 
the other two to be justices of the peace for the 
West Riding ; the chief commissioner to receive | 
1,5001., the two other commissioners 7501. each, 
and the clerk 5001. for their services, during the | 
whole period of the duration of the commission, | 
or a proportionate part, according to the duration | 
of their services, the expenses to be paid by the 
Sheffield Water Company, and the sittings of the 
Court to be open. 


Tue West Lonpon Union WorkHovse.—The 
first stone of the new West London Union Work- 
house has been laid by the Chairman of the | 
Board of Guardians. The site selected is in 
the Cornwallis-road, near the Hanley Arms, 
Upper Holloway. At the present time the 
workhouse of the union is situate in West-street, 
West Smithfield, in the city of London, and it | 
has been required by the Corporation of the | 
city to be given up to them, under the 
compulsory clauses of an Act of Parliament 





Opentnc or THE ALBERT WING oF BatH 
Hosprrat.—The first stone of the Albert wing 
of the Bath United Hospital has been laid by 
Major A. W. Adair, Provincial Grand Master of 
the Masons in Somerset, the ceremony being 
observed as a grand masonic festival. The 
erection of this wing is not so much to increase 
the number of beds for patients as to provide 
them with better accommodation, particularly 
as regards light and air, and to supply many 
improvements. A colossal bust of the Prince, 
executed by Mr. Noble, and which received the 
approval of Her Majesty, will be placed in the 
entrance-hall of the wing. 


Royat Hosprrat ror IncvraBLEs.—The first 
stone of a new wing to the mansion recently 
purchased for this charity at West Hill, Putney 
Heath, and known as Melrose Hall, has been 
laid by Mrs. Henry Huth, wife of the treasurer 
of the institution. The stone bears the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘ Founder, Andrew Reed, D.D., 
1854; Treasurer, Henry Huth, Esq., 1861. This 
stone was laid by Mrs. Henry Huth, 11th May, 
1864.” Mr. W. P. Griffith, London, is the archi- 
tect of the new wing; and Mr. William Bird, of 
Kensington, is the builder. The works are in 
rapid progress, and the building will be opened 
before the autumn, 


Destruction oF Mitton’s House 1x Lonpon. 
Another of the ancient buildings in the City will, 
in the course of a few days, be razed to the 
ground—namely, the dwelling which was built 
for, and for some time occupied by, John Milton, 
situate in Barbican, near to Albion Chapel, and 
exactly opposite Dixon’s repository. This house, 
and several others contiguous thereto, have been 
for some time scheduled by the directors of the 
Metropolitan (Extension to Finsbury) Railway. 


InpusTRIAL ArT EDUCATION IN France.—With 
reference to improved art education in France, 
several associations have been founded. One of 
these, “ La Société du Progrés deV Art Industriel,” 
which has for its president M. Viollet-le-Duc, the 
architect, has just appointed a commission to 
draw up a working plan for a Museum of Indus- 
trial Art, with galleries for permanent exhibition, 
sale-rooms, lecture-theatres, and library in the 
centre of Paris, and has issued an appeal to 
those interested in such matters for aid and 
advice. 


CrysTtaL Patace.—A very interesting collec- 


_ tion of modern pictures, the property of a private 


gentleman, has been added to the attractions of 
the Crystal Palace. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: VOLUNTARY Ex- 


which they had obtained for the erection of a| AMINATION CLass.—The meeting of the class will 
new metropolitan meat and poultry market in| be held as usual on Monday next, the Sth inst. 
Smithfield. The population of the West London | Subject, “ Masonry,” by Mr. E. J. Tarver ; com- 
Union, as taken in 1861, was 27,142: as taken | Mencing at 7°30 p.m. 


in 1831, it was 27,929. 
Messrs. Searle, Son, & Yelf, of Bloomsbury ; 
and the builder, Mr. Hart, of Great Dover- 
street. 


Currton Suspension Bripcr.—The construc- 
tion of the roadway has been commenced. Some 
lengths of the longitudinal girder have already 
been fixed in their permanent positions on each 
side of the river. These lengths are 16 feet long, 
and weigh about a ton each, and the two girders 
which enclose the carriageway from pier to pier 
will each be formed of 40 lengths. 


ArtiriciaL Diamonps.—A correspondent, in 
reference to our remarks on this subject, sug- 
geste that even from carbon mixed with other 
matter, and thus dissolved, perhaps diamonds 
could be formed by galvanism, or electro deposit. 
As we have thrown out the suggestion as to the 
formation of diamonds, he thinks, the considera- 
tion of the subject may lead to some results. 


The architects are | 








TENDERS. 


For taking down four cottages, and erecting warehouse 
and machine-room, in Lambeth Marsh, for Mr. Edward 
Grove. Mr. Robert Parriss, architect. Quantities 
supplied :— 

Stevens 


ecooooso 





George 





For alterations and additions to house and premises, 
Finsbury-place South. Mr. H. H. Collins, architect :— 
Pritchard .... ~~ 00 














TeLEcraruic.—A letter from St. Petersburg 
states that the telegraph intended to place the 
Old and New Worlds in communication by way 
of Behring’s Straits, separating Russia from 
America, is not only decided on, but is actually 
in course of execution. 

Exxctric Licut in Fisuinc.—A stranger, 
from Paris, has been making experiments re- 
cently at Honfleur with electric light in fishing. 
The fish, attracted by the light, arrive in shoals 
at the surface of the water, and are taken with. 
out any difficulty with a net. 


Lonpon Hospitat.—The foundation stone to 
the new west wing is to be laid by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, on the 4th of J uly 





For alterations and improvements to No, 473, Old Kent- 
road, r~ Mr. W. G. Seshoun. Mr. Phillips, architect ;-— 





IE nisi erctaracerccemsbobe wvevvece GOtL O 0 
WIRED Giisccanitcisnlinnmecebiinimsdanmibinisenios 567 0 0 
Kent 559 0 0 








IE sevesevbcevorvcvonesgvovesipsocveeebtae 10 0 
OOK & BOM ....crccrssesesserorssasecanocens 40 0 0 
pS ARETE NSE NET 40410 0 
Wilsen = A416 0 OO 
PIE ii ct igpcscionnpiiiiiiababaie sein 357 6 O 
Cozens, Brothers (accepted) ...... 347 4 «0 
SHIN, cc sainhitscieenendaaibnce 309 0 0 





For taking down and rebuildin portion of spi 
St. Mark’s, Hull. Mr. William Kerby iaaten 








Hall ... 
Haswell (accepted) .............cs000s 80 0 0 


For a parsonage at Airmyn, near Howden, Mr. William 
Kerby, architect :— 





li --. £968 0 0 
Wilson ..........006 sidcmiineonhadhansicvenney 954 9 0 
Richardson  ........c..ccseeeeseeseeeeeees 904 0 0 
BERR eis. cicescesenceseseesesessae +. 890 0 0 
ONE i inincdcckossheeosainthenttennanben . 870 0 0 
Richardson & Elliot (accepted)... 867 0 0 





For the erection of a Protestant institute, in Kingston- 
square, Hull. Mr, William Kerby, architect :— 





tens £2,172 14 0 
POND = scssuvecasseonaheusendenntinieans x 00 
BEE casscviadracrensecapsscasensenrnek x 00 
CODON os cccsecevivrsvinsvinccneceiiinns 2,04 0 0 
RONIUEEL | csesecasvercheccuesstmisensunine 2,010 0 0 
BROT AIO oases cen ntsnesceonnsennerens 1,950 0 0 


* Accepted, subject to certain reductions, 





For a mage, at Ulrome, near Burlington, Mr, 
k hitect:— 


William Kerby, are 
Holderness 


sete eeeeeerereenee 








For making roads and footpaths on the Essex Freehold 
Land Company’s estate, Leytonstone. Mr, John M. 
Dean, Surveyor :— 








Harrison. £347 0 0 
i 00 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
0 9 
0 0 
00 
00 
00 
00 








For the sewerage works of the Local Board of Health, 
district of Jarrow, near South Shields, county of Durham, 
Mr. T. M. remy C.E. :— 








. £5,984 4 8 

BEI.‘ veccpnuicninninvtamninin 5,453 0 0 
Wood .. 5,400 0 0 
_ vee 5,25014 0 
IE sis inn csnisceivespitthovtiinintane . 505410 9 
Kennedy & Armstrong ........... 5,000 0 0 
SEINE sasdiieenbainninapvibaniiiisceshcneh 4,800 0 0 
PRL OPES oO TEIN 4,354 0 0 
Wells, Lough, & Thomson ...... 4,345 7 1 
Haudspith (accepted) .............+ 4,305 1 0 





For adaptation of ground-floor of No. 3, Victoria- 

street, Westminster, to a new branch of the London and 

County Bank. Mr. C. Octavius Parnell, architect, 

Qusties supplied by Mr. C, Balam:— 
1ggs 


xsdoseucguecsvedenseettureetontopape £1,950 0 0 
PY cisnscdsavendsnccabchareisiapeyaeias 1,939 0 0 
CRUE ss nsidovceninicieiine dthecibnie sioee, gee 8. O 
TEEIEE  Seiurinxayashiinisiianncieiecimmusbitiadiiins 1,875 0 6 
BE say eccentric di emantions 1,798 0 0 








ecoocoooso 
eoscocoeooso 





For new west wing, London Hospital. Mr. Chas, 
Barry, architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Strud- 


wick & Co:— 
Hill & Keddell (accepted) ...... £22,966 0 0 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Pallas.—H. W. P. (we cannot attempt to “decide an arbitration 
case” on ex parte evidence).—Cap:. T.—A Subscriber (not our pro- 
vince to value B.’s land).—P. A. P. (we are not able to advise).—M. C. 


PBL 

Various correspondents must excuse us till next week. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender ; not necessarily for publication, 


Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and 
papers read at public meetings, rests, of course, 
with the authors. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Ort- 
GINAL TESTIMONIALS left at the Office in reply to 
Advertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Corixs ONLY should be sent. 

Advertisements host be received for the current 
week’s issue later than FIVE o'clock, p. on 
Thursday. ie 








[ ADVERTISEMENT. | 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glud to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 





Ludgate-hill, E.C. Established 1749. 








—pe—C. J. H, (send sequel).—C. H, W.—RK. K.—M. E. R-C. B— , 








